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NOTES 

Tue varied aspects of the political situation, grave and 
comic, were admirably presented in Mr. Goschen’s West 
Hartlepool address, What, he asked, had (and would) 
become of the Separation Bill? The Ministerialists were 
more mystified than their opposites: they were treated 
not to plain language but to riddles and mixed metaphors. 
As thus : the Bill would re-appear above the waves wherein 
it had foundered, but the Radicals hungered for other 
measures, and the Lords were responsible for the legisla- 
tive famine. The utterances of the Prime Minister left 
the traditional three courses—Separation Bill, British 
Session, or Dissolution, and heaven grant the last might 
be taken. Unionists were eager for, as Ministerialists 
were averse from, an appeal to the country on a fair issue 
—to wit, the Government’s Home Rule policy. It was 
monstrous that such a state of tension should be main- 
tained when vast and complicated questions were surging 
up in almost every direction at home and abroad. He 
wondered what Mr, Gladstone’s followers thought of their 
leader's tricks: for statesmanship he gave them promiscuous 
mystification, for oratory public enigmas dark as the Delphic 
Oracles. In truth, the Government was in a dilemma, 
since it dare not discover its intentions for fear of offending 
the Irishry on the one hand and the Radicals on the other. 
The Separation Bill was mentioned apologetically, and, 
since its rejection had been received with absolute indiffer- 
ence in Britain and with some apathy in Ireland, the 
Gladstonians doubtless prayed they might hear little of it 
next Session. 





Lorp Ranpo.tpw Cuurcuitt addressed himself at Hud- 
dersfield to the refutation of the calumnies which the 
Separatists are constantly sowing with hateful and 
malicious zeal. The Irish Secretary and the Home 
Secretary had excelled all others in recklessness of state- 
ment and in falseness of accusation. It was not the case, 
as Mr. Morley aflirmed, that the Unionists prophesied 
anarchy in Ireland on the suspension of the Coercion 
Act: they merely foretold the increase of crime in 
the black area that had actually come to pass. The 
language of the Irish Secretary varied in the House and 
on the platform from apology in the one to braggadocio 
on the other. It was absurd to pretend that the Govern- 
ment held a mandate from the country for the Separation 
Bill, because the conspiracy of silence was maintained 
till after the General Election, just as it was absurd to 
pretend that there was free discussion on the hare- 
brained measure presented, because the closure was 
regularly applied. What was the Gladstonian procedure 
in Parliament but silence in debate, with the use of the 
closure? Despite those obstacles, the Unionists never 
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ceased from pointing out the dangers of the measure, 
and they proved their case from the beginning to the end 
of the discussion. No wonder the Lords rejected the Bill 
by a majority of 378, no wonder the country noted that 
rejection with composure ; for the electors would condemn 
Mr. Gladstone’s proposal when he appealed, as in the near 
future he would be forced to appeal, to that ultimate 
tribunal. 





PaRNELLISM ought to prosper were it only by reason of 
the Irish love of anniversaries which spreads the com- 
memoration of the martyrdom of the Uncrowned King 
over four days. On Friday the Parnellite Club in Cork 
was draped in black in memory of him who was ‘ Done to 
Death, October 6, 1891,’ end ivy was the general wear, 
while trades’ guilds and other public bodies perambulated 
the streets to the strains of the ‘ Dead March’ in Saudi. 
The same day Mr. Redmond declared in Dublin that the 
late leader's policy never varied, and that adherence to 
his principles kept the Parnellites compact while the 
Antis were torn asunder by internal dissensions. Next 
day the celebration was maintained ; and on Sunday there 
was an enormous procession through the streets of Dublin 
to Mr. Parnell’s grave in Glasnevin Cemetery, members of 
the Corporation and the representatives of many provincial 
municipalities attending in their robes of office. On 
Monday a Parnellite demonstration in the Rotunda was 
addressed by Mr. Redmond, who regarded the present 
situation of the Irish question as one of deadly peril. 
British conversion to Separation, as far as it had taken 
place, was due to a sense of necessity; and were the 
matter postponed in favour of other measures it would 
fade from sight for a generation or more. It was necessary 
that Ireland should still block the way; and that was 
rendered impossible by the Antis’ surrender to a British 
party. Should an opportunity occur, he would raise the 
questions of the Dynamiters and the Evicteds in the course 
of the Autumn sittings. The National League is to become 
active once more during the winter, and if there be no 
chance of discussing Irish affairs in Parliament, Mr. Red- 
mond remains in Ireland to superintend its operations. 
And the moonlighters are still hard at work ; one of their 
latest exploits having been to fire into a farmhouse near 
Kanturk. 





Tue Prime Minister fully appreciates ‘the patriotic 
motives’ of an elector in East Edinburgh who has tried to 
elicit his opinion concerning Mr. Wallace’s attitude. But 
he ‘is not invested with authority to pronounce on the 
Parliamentary conduct of other gentlemen,’ and, even if 
he were so invested, he would not greatly complain of 
opposition to the retention of the Irishry, ‘the subject 
being difficult.’ Further, ‘he cannot say that he has 
found anything in Mr. Wallace’s speeches which could 
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fairly be considered as personally offensive.’ The letter 
is interesting not merely as an example of Mr. Gladstone’s 
method of correspondence, but as an illustration of the 
manner in which such family affairs are managed. Mr. 
Courtney, addressing his constituents at Fowey, maintained 
that the nation generally was contented with the action of 
the Lords in rejecting the Separation Bill, and urged that 
no compromise was possible till the scheme of an inde- 
pendent Parliament and Executive was abandoned. Mr. 
T. W. Russell, speaking at Dunoon, remarked that under 
the Separation scheme Ireland with a Parliament of her 
own would yet have more weight in Scots legislation 
than Scotland herself: for there would be eighty Irish 
to seventy-two Scots members at St. Stephen’s. To 
grasp that simple fact was to end Home Rule. The 
Marquess of Salisbury mentions, in a letter to Sir Pryce- 
Pryce Jones, that his innocence in his litigation with Mr. 
O’Brien had cost him £5000. 





From the forty and one Gladstonian peers the Govern- 
ment has at length chosen Lord Elgin to fill the 
Viceroyalty of India. He is in the prime of life, the 
bearer of an honoured name, respected and absolutely 
untried. At least the Empire has been spared Lord 
Reay; though Lord Cromer’s non-acceptance of the 
appointment (for private reasons) is, on the other hand, 
much to be regretted. Lord Elgin will be confronted at 
the outset with the depreciated rupee, and a situation of 
extreme tension as between Hindoo and Mohammedan. 
By way of compensation the frontier slumbers, and the 
Durand Mission continues to receive every attention from 
the Ameer. Evidently His Highness desires to impress 
the envoys with his military foresight, and in an ally that 
disposition cannot be too strongly commended. He has 
displayed his Lee-Metfords to Lieutenant M’Mahon, 
and on Monday the officers visited Mr. Pyne’s work- 
shops. The results of that factotum’s ingenuity are 
described as wonderful, and true it is that they include 
Hotchkisses, Gardners and coinage. Also Abdur Rahman 
has established soap and candle factories, brandy dis- 
tilleries, and other industries under the superintendence 
of Mr. Pyne, who has trained the Afghan into a most 
efficient mechanic. 





Tue Report of the Indian Census Commissioner, Mr. 
Jervaise Barnes, is packed with information of the most 
valuable kind. Much of the volume is devoted to 
ethnography, religion, and marriage customs, but these 
monographs are for the learned. Padgett M.P., who 
generalises upon India from the Baboo known to the 
National Liberal Club, will read with surprise that, of the 
whole native population, only 46 per thousand can read 
and write, and that but 1:4 in a thousand knows English. 
But the main question is, of course, the increase of mouths 
as compared with the means of existence. India contains 
20 per cent. of the inhabitants of the world, against only 
3 per cent. of its terrestrial surface. They are crowded 
on the land at the rate of 279 persons per square mile ; 
while France has 186 and even Italy but 249 souls to that 
area. Still, Mr. Barnes contends that the soil satisfies, on 
the whole, the general wants, more especially since migra- 
tion has mitigated the density in certain districts, as Behar. 
On the other hand, the margin has been very nearly 
reached in parts of the Deccan and in the centre of the 
Ganges Valley. The present increase, a little under 1 
per cent. a year, need cause no alarm when the growth of 
non-agricultural industries, the augmentation of the food- 
supply both domestic and foreign, and the spread of 
tillage are considered. Early marriages and universal 
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wedlock are counteracted by infant mortality and the 
short duration of life (24 years, as against the 44 in 
England). At the same time, he admits that much of the 
death-rate is due to remedial causes, and the argument 
that the tendency of the British administration is to prolong 
normal vitality clearly cuts both ways, 





Lorp Dersy’s famous ‘leap in the dark’ has been out- 
done by the Austrian Premier, {Count Taaffe. He has 
replied to an agitation (Socialistie mostly) for an enlarged 
franchise, by the free gift of universal suffrage, tempered 
by an educational qualification. The result of this sweep- 
ing innovation will be the doubling of the electorate, and 
more ; while the representation of groups or social] classes 
will vanish utterly. The arguments in favour of the 
change are (1) the impossibility of forming a permanent 
working majority under the present system; and (2) the 
increased virulence of race hatreds, notably in Bohemia. 
Accordingly the constitution is to be cast into the melting- 
pot in the hope that something less amorphous may emerge 
therefrom. Obviously the perils surrounding such a policy 
are considerable, even if the maintenance of the existing 
constituencies will secure a slight preponderance, as some 
imagine, for Clerical and rural Conservatism. The German 
Liberals, representative of the burgess interest, are 
alienated already, and there again the Neue Freie Presse 
prophesies middle-class annihilation, On the other hand 
Socialism continues to show its teeth, and altogether the 
Austrian Government would appear to have embarked 
upon a wild enterprise indeed. 

Tue Sherman Act is dying hard. At the time of writ- 
ing the Senate has been sitting over its deathbed for many 
hours ; at the time of reading the watch may still drag on. 
By the rules of the Senate there is no way of ending a 
discussion except by wearing down the oratory of the 
opposition. On Thursday both sides made elaborate pre- 
parations for the deadlock. Each party divided itself into 
relays and all day Senators were to be seen sleeping 
about the Chamber storing up energy. The sergeant-at- 
arms marshalled his staff with exceptional strategy to call 
up members as they were wanted in the House. The 
Anti-Repealers were at the advantage that it was their 
game to force an adjournment ; consequently, they were 
at no pains to keep a quorum. At intervals during the 
proceedings they called attention to the fact that no 
quorum was present, but their opponents tumbled in from 
the sofas in the lobbies. For the debate, it was of 
secondary moment. Senator Dubois and Senator Voorhees 
opened the discussion on either side after which Senators 
Harris and Butler developed their positions. But the 
hero of the sitting was Senator Allen of Nebraska. 
Speaking in a stentorian voice which showed no signs of 
fatigue even after fifteen hours’ talk, he emptied the 
Chamber again and again, though on each occasion a 
count temporarily refilled it. While he was dealing with 
the subject of over-production Senator Hoar asked whether 
he did not think candidly that his speech was over- 
production itself. ‘Do you want to insult me?’ asked 
Senator Allen, whereupon Senator Hoar apologised. The 
Peffer free coinage amendment to the Repeal Bill, not 
being debatable, was put to the vote ; and repealers were 
victorious by 33 to 17 votes. 








Sir Joun Gorsr, speaking to a noisy audience at 
Shoreditch on Tuesday, characterised the question of 
the unemployed as the most serious connected with 
Labour at the present time. It was terrible to think of 
a man willing to work, yet unable either to fulfil his 
duty in the world, or to supply his wife and children 
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with food. The loss to the community was enormous ; 
but the Jaissez-faire doctrine rendered any reform extremely 
difficult. In his opinion the condition of affairs con- 
stituted a disease, which, not only produced much 
individual suffering but, threatened the permanence of 
society itself. Some thought it due to capitalism, land 
lordism or monarchy; but it had naught to do with 
polities, and it was as serious in America and in Australia 
as in this country. The first essential to the cause 
was that Parliament should be compelled to attend to its 
proper business ; that something should be done to arrest 
the rural exodus, and to take tbe people back to 
the soil, thus preventing congestion of labour, particu- 
larly of unskilled labour, in the great towns. Of 
course, men could not be prevented from leaving the 
land which failed to yield them sustenance, but a counter- 
movement might induce those who had gathered some 
little wealth in towns to acquire small holdings for their 
declining years. For the immediate cure of the more 
acute symptoms he recommended an effective system of 
labour registration, since the cause of the genuine un- 
employed was greatly injured by the professional loafer. 





On the same question a conference has been held under 
the presidency of Mr. Arnold White who urged that it 
should be placed on a right basis, and divorced 
from party politics, The organiser computed that the 
London unemployed numbered a hundred thousand men, 
mostly with wives and children dependent upon them 
It seemed to him that the Government which proposed to 
devote large sums to its Home Rule schemes might assign 
a small amount to secure productive work for the unem- 
ployed. Mr. Powell Williams expressed sympathy with 
the agitation, and declared the Henryfowlerisms of the 
recent circular of no use whatever. The Government 
must provide in some way or other—it is well to be 
definite—an organised field of labour when work failed 
elsewhere. It seemed to him that a graduated income-tax 
and a series of measures preventing foreign competition 
would help towards remedying the evil. In the end a 
resolution was carried asking the Government ‘to exchange 
its policy of constitutional change for a policy of social 
reform.’ The Lord Mayor has intimated his intention of 
summoning a meeting of Metropolitan representatives and 
others interested in the matter to consider certain sug- 
gestions which have been submitted to him. 





Ir is rumoured that the Government contemplates an offer 
of assistance in effecting conciliation between the colliers 
and their employers, and there may be some truth in the 
statement, for there is nothing in the way of interference 
the Government would not do. The prospects of a settle- 
ment were hopeful, apart from any Ministerial inter- 
vention, but for the mischievous counsels of the professional 
agitator. Delegates from both parties attended a private 
conference at Sheffield, convened by the Mayors of the 
northern centres, who proposed that the coalmasters should 
permit their men to return at the old rate on the under- 
standing that a reduction of 10 per cent. would be enforced 
in six weeks, and that efforts should be made to establish 
a board of arbitration. The employers have expressed their 
willingness to adopt the suggestion provided the reduc- 
tion be fixed at 15 per cent. ; but Mr. Woods, Mr. Keir 
Hardie and others on behalf of the workers strongly 
resent any decrease of pay. Other efforts at conciliation 
are being made by Sir Courtney Boyle, who is in com- 
munication with leaders on both sides. The Worcester- 
shire coalmasters have virtually accepted the terms of the 
Sheffield conference ; and in various parts of the Midlands 
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the men have returned to the pits at the old rates pending 
a final decision. Some disposition to riot is shown here and 
there ; asat Leeds where two thousand roughs wrecked the 
gear at the entrance to one of the shafts of the Waterloo 
Main Colliery, and compelled the miners who were at 
work to run into hiding. But the general desire is to get 
back to labour, and the result is a fall in the quotations 
in the London market. Demonstrations have been held 
in the metropolis by the sort of persons ever ready to turn 
out with bands and banners, and Mr, Tom Mann has talked 
grandiloquently of ‘the solidarity of labour’ and of the 
‘gallant stand’ of the miners who nobly send their 
womenkind on the streets to solicit alms. The Belgian 
strike has collapsed and the French is dwindling. 





Tue recent two-year-old running has been exceedingly 
interesting. To have been defeated by that surprising 
youngster Delphos seems a sure passport to victory. 
Government won a race at Hurst Park after taking off the 
Denver Trial Plate at Newmarket, and Matchbox won the 
Breeders’ Produce Stakes at Kempton. He was quite 
unready when he ran in the summer. On Friday last he 
had some difficulty in getting rid of Son o’ Mine who 
started badly, but Galloping Dick, whose reputation at 
home is wonderful, and who can indeed run wonderfully 
well when it suits him, was unplaced like Priestholme. 
Both these horses would be better served by a shorter 
distance than a mile. Amongst the other beaten horses 
was Jocasta who ran second to Ladas (the colt by Hampton 
—lIlluminata) for the Middle Park Plate on Wednesday, 
beating Sempronius. But Ladas won so easily that this 
need excite no remark. The Duke of York Stakes has 
now taken its place among the more important of the 
autumn handicaps. It was won by Avington who failed 
at Ascot, but who has already shown his liking for the 
Kempton course. He beat Esmond, Cabin Boy (who ran 
on the strength of asnap victory over Orvieto), Workington 
and Llanthony. The Caesarewitch ended in a dead heat 
between Red Eyes, the Goodwood Stakes winner, and the 
little-fancied Cypria. Cypria was ridden by Pratt, a nephew 
of Fred Archer’s, and his jockeyship did not suffer by 
comparison with Loates’s. Lady Rosebery was third, but 
Prisoner who had defeated her on worse terms in the 
Doncaster Cup finished badly, and so, it is pleasant to 
record, did one or two horses by whose means it was pro- 
posed to ‘effect a coup ’—as the saying goes. 





Tue blood-stock sale at Newmarket once more illus- 
trates the hopeless condition of the breeding trade. 
Horses in condition sold well enough: thus Buckingham, 
whose owner's death disqualified him from many impor- 
tant engagements, fetched the satisfactory price of 3400 
guineas. But amongst the stallions the once-famous 
Petrarch only brought 730 guineas ; whilst Subtlety, who 
was one of the best horses of his day, went for 5000. 
Some of the mares got better rates: but Geheimniss, the 
winner of the Oaks and many other good races, was cheap 
at 1550 guineas, if Seabreeze, the winner of the Leger in 
’88 and of the Lancashire Plate in the same year, is worth 
3600. The Hermit blood, however, is always sought 
after, as the price paid for Heresy (3100 guineas) will 
show. The rage for fashionable yearlings is abating: and 
indeed we may judge from these and the Doncaster sales 
that the present scarcity of money on the turf is bringing 
all prices within more rational limits than we have seen for 
a long time. 
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‘A TURBULENT ANNIVERSARY 


' OTHING,’ says a French proverb, ‘browns so 

quickly as withered laurels. In the United 
Kingdom of recent years there have been two remark- 
able exceptions to the truth of this saw. Primrose 
Day has survived many years of ridicule, and more 
dangerous still, a few of sickly sentimentalism, and 
seems finally to have taken root as an institution. 
Parnell Day has outlived two anniversaries, and if 
numbers and noise signify anything has laid hold upon 
the imagination of a considerable portion of the Irish 
people. The curious might trace a certain super- 
ficial similarity between the careers, though certainly 
not between the characters, of the two central figures 
of these annual demonstrations. Both forced themselves 
by sheer strength of personality upon alien races, for 
Parnell was no more an Irishman in any intelligible 
sense of the term than Benjamin Disraeli was an English- 
man. In his virtues, such as they were, as in his vices 
Parnell was typically un-Irish. He had no imagination, 
no eloquence, no sentiment ; and certainly he did not 
possess that one virtue of chastity which, as is natural 
in that land of paradoxes, has been a fruitful source of 
trouble to the Irishman. But historical parallels are 
at best but vain conceits, and are guides as dangerous 
as analogies. And, in truth, the motives which are 
accountable for Primrose Day and Parnell Day are 
entirely opposite. The one represents a party’s admira- 
tion for a singular character, who, though an alien, 
loved his country well and wisely; but it also expresses 
devotion to an idea—the idea which is summed up 
roughly in the word Imperialism. This other celebra- 
tion is in part due to the personal affection with which 
that solitary man inspired the better part of the 
faction he created—as Adam was created—out of the 
commonest clay. But it is chiefly the outward 
expression of two hatreds—hatred of Britain on the 
one hand, and hatred of the wretched band of impotent 
nobodies who have stolen Parnell’s shoes and cannot 
fill them. And as such it is not an inappropriate tribute 
to the eponymous hero of the party. 

For search Parnell’s speeches through from the first 
to the last, and you will find the keynote was 
hatred. His love of Ireland was nothing more than 
hatred of Britain; his passionate opposition to coer- 
cion was prompted more by hatred of Mr. Gladstone 
than by any abstract devotion to liberty; his bitter 
struggle with those whom he had snatched from the 
gutter, and who returned to the gutter for mud where- 
with to besmirch him, was waged rather to wreak his 
personal vengeance than to establish an independent 
party. At nearly every period of his career he was pre- 
pared to sacrifice what his followers called ‘the cause’ 
to his personal animosities. But in spite of the un- 
speakable pettiness of his aims, of the reckless unscru- 
pulousness in which he indulged to attain them, Parnell 
was a man, and, in comparison with the pitiful pigmies 
who have followed him, even a great man. He knew 
what he wanted, as few others did ; moreover he had a 
shrewd opinion of the best way to get it. He found 
out Mr. Gladstone while Mr. Gladstone’s own country- 
men—if he permit us to dub ourselves his countrymen— 
were still in doubt about him. Witness that memor- 
able speech in which he told the Irish a dozen years 
ago that they had only to treat Mr. Gladstone as the 
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Boers had treated him, and he would be down on his 
knees to them just as he had grovelled to the Boers, 
So that for Parnell too, as for others who were men, 
though bad men, there will be a niche in the temple of 
history. 

His mantle has been rent into many parts. With 
threads and patches thereof the McCarthyites ludicrously 
fail to cover a nakedness which is too grotesque to be 
indecent ; in the larger portions of that divided skirt the 
Redmonds and Harringtons manage to array themselves 
not altogether without dignity. On them of course 
devolves the duty of performing the annual pilgrimages 
to Glasnevin Cemetery, and of uttering funeral orations 
which are of the nature of political manifestoes. The 
McCarthyites, too, profess to revere the memory of 
their former leader, but they consider it indecorous 
(and probably know it to be unsafe) to journey to the 
modern Mecca. And so on this occasion the Parnellites 
—in the phrase which Mr. Gladstone seems to have 
borrowed from Luther, and Luther from Dante, 
and Dante from heaven-knows-whom—still ‘hold the 
field. To us the occasion is nothing; what is said 
on the occasion is much. Rage, like wine, opens the 
lips; and many a verity which we wish confirmed, steps 
out when wrath unlocks the secrets of the mind. Red- 
monium proprio rabies armavit Iambo ; and his iambics 
are calculated to make Mr. Gladstone—if we may use 
an expressive phrase—‘sit up’ very straight indeed. 
If Mr. Gladstone thought or thinks that the Irish 
nation will accept his paltry measure ‘as a full 
satisfaction of that demand come down to us hallowed 
by the blood and tears and suffering of our fore- 
fathers, Mr. Gladstone is much mistaken. As an 
instalment, as a bit on account, perhaps; as a settle- 
ment—Never, Never, Never! And there in an 
instant goes that blessed word finality, dinned into 
the ears of the British electors as the one crowning 
compensation for the disruption of the Empire and 
the destruction of the Constitution. That is bad 
for Mr. Gladstone, but worse remains behind. Does 
he flatter himself that in the Winter Session Mr. 
Redmond and his colleagues will silently and obediently 
follow the Government into the lobbies when mere 
British questions are at issue? Mr. Redmond tells him 
blankly that he knows a trick worth two of that. He 
means to stay in Ireland, and to minimise Mr. McCarthy 
—not a Herculean task by any means—and he does not 
care a cent if in blowing up Mr. McCarthy he hoists 
Mr. Gladstone with the same petard. Nor is Mr. 
Redmond at all unlikely to succeed. M’Carthyism 
is losing hold of Ireland. It has neither men nor 
policy, unless blind submission to Mr. Gladstone be 
accounted such. The Anti-Parnellites have merged 
themselves in the Gladstonians—and worst sin of all in 
Irish eyes—have not succeeded in obtaining the crumb 
of a loaf, or the fragment of a fish. 

Discussion is rampant, the tearful O’Brien nags the 
truculent Healy, and the truculent Healy slates the 
posturing Dillon, solitudinem faciunt, they sweep the 
streets, pacem appellant, and they call it the union of 
hearts. Even the priests have grown lukewarm ; they 
are wearied to find that the only response to their 
piping is black eyes and broken heads, and they despair 
of establishing that complete ascendency without which 
Home Rule to them is a matter of supreme indifference. 
Now, therefore, is the chance of Mr. Redmond. But, 
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still more, it is the chance of the British elector. Let him 
read with his own eyes, and hear with his own ears what 
is taking place in Ireland in the very crisis of her agony, 
as Mr. Dillon picturesquely puts it, and he will never 
allow Resurgam to be substituted on the tomb of the 
luckless Home Rule Bill for the kindly Requiescat in pace 
which now adorns it. 


THE MATABELE WAR 


ORTUNE and barbarian folly may possibly save 
the Government from the ignominy which is its 
due. For two months past every sane intelligence 
outside the Cabinet has recognised a reckoning with 
Lobengula as inevitable; to the unprejudiced it has long 
been obvious that to secure a final settlement of the 
business, not a moment was to be lost. Under these 
circumstances true statesmanship would have extended 
the fullest discretion to Dr. Jameson, and supplemented 
moral support by prompt military preparations, Lord 
Ripon, however, has withheld both military and moral 
support, not only because he experiences the tremors 
of humanitarianism, but because he also fears the 
Aborigines Protection Society. The martyr Cetewayo 
was a Zulu: the Matabele are Zulus ; therefore Loben- 
gula’s impis can ravage and slaughter as they please. 

The syllogism scarcely holds good in logic, but its 
rejection would have put Mr. Sydney Buxton to sore 
straits during the Autumn sittings. Hence those 
querulous despatches discouraging aggressive measures 
until the indunas had given evidence of their hostility 
more convincing than the massacre of sundry Mashonas 
who had foolishly put their trust in Britain. With 
their natural politeness, the warriors proceeded to 
solve Lord Ripon’s doubts by firing upon the 
Bechuanaland police. Thereby they have extended 
the quarrel from the claim-grabbing Company (with 
the ‘ murderer’ Lendy as its characteristic instrument) 
to the territories of an Imperial Protectorate—over 
niggers, be it understood, not Britons. Accordingly, 
Mr. Cremer’s mouth is closed, and even Mr. Herbert 
Paul continues to worship Mr. Gladstone without 
sullying the whiteness of his soul. 

But is not the price of this conscience-mongering, as 
impartially estimated, somewhat heavy? Months have 
cut to waste, with the result that the columns are 
taking the field with inadequate numbers and at 
the last moment. Roughly speaking, the British force 
amounts to 1400 men, and Khama will supply 1000 
auxiliaries. According to the news agencies a regi- 
ment at least is also to be moved up country from 
Cape Colony, but that step cannot affect the 
issue, if the war is to be decided this year. The 
men already in Mashonaland must depend solely upon 
themselves ; for reinforcements, however rapid in their 
advance, would reach operations a good ‘fortnight too 
late. On paper, therefore, the 15,000 Matabele are 
superior to their enemies by over six to one, and such odds 
(despite Mr. Rhodes) should never have been risked. The 
advantage in equipment lies, of course, entirely on 
our side of the account ; to salted horses, and Win- 
chesters and Maxims will be opposed assegais and a 
few rusty Martinis. Still no tribesmen, however 
degenerate, can be despised at their last stand among 
their own fortresses. Fortunately the tmpis appear 
amenable to no man’s control, and the presumption js 
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that some will rush upon destruction. But dilatory 
tactics are not unknown to the nigger (though the 
Kaffir employs them to apter ends than the Zulu), and 
if the crisis produces a commander, the campaign may 
prove anything but a holiday excursion. A series of 
petty skirmishes in the mountains would exhaust the 
white men and completely disorganise Khama’s Bechu- 
anas. In such conditions cavalry and Maxims are of 
little avail, while attacks in the flanks and rear render 
rapid progress out of the question. Should the 
Matabele betake themselves to guerilla, the road to 
Buluwayo will be difficult and devious indeed, while a 
false guide or inefficient scouting may bring to pass a 
second Isandlwana. 

And the worst is that victory, to be absolute, implies 
the instant convergence of the Charter, Victoria, and 
Tuli contingents upon Lobengula’s kraal. Perchance 
the king’s armies may receive such salutary lessons in 
the open that he will gladly turn his mind to peace, 
and truce will be made with the capital intact. 
Cetewayo, however, was forced by his war party to 
incur Ulundi, and the collapse without the capture 
cannot be reckoned by any means a certainty. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Theodore Bent, the march to Buluwayo will 
occupy three weeks should none bar the way or, pre- 
sumably, should decisive advantages be gained at the 
outset. But if the Matabele avoid pitched encounters, 
and content themselves with harassing the invasion 
from the heights that period can easily be doubled 
or even trebled. In that case a retreat becomes im- 
perative, and the work must be begun afresh in “94. 
For the winter rains area bare month distant, and they 
mean impassable gullies, fever for the men, and for the 
horses lung-sickness. The risk is appalling enough in 
all conscience, nor can we exaggerate the consequences 
of a check. The Matabele, intoxicated with success and 
sweating for revenge, would be free to scour the 
country until March. ‘The Mashonas (aborigines to be 
protected) would be exterminated, the British reduced 
to skulking behind defences. Every crop would be 
destroyed, every building rased; the mining plant 
scattered to the winds. Besides, it seems question- 
able if the forts are provisioned for a_ five 
months’ siege, since the civilian population has 
reach no inconsiderable total. Supplies might 
possibly be forwarded for awhile by the Beira 
route; but with the impis on the war-path that adit 
were precarious, indeed its native navvies and their 
European overseers might come within the sphere of 
peril. We do Mr. Paul the justice to imagine him 
reliant upon the demonic vigour of Mr. Cecil Rhodes 
(now happily arrived at Fort Salisbury) and upon the 
valour of Captain Lendy cum suis for the salvation of 
this neck-or-nothing adventure. But how different were 
the outlook had Lord Ripon acted months ago, instead 
of scrawling those fatuous despatches to the address of 
the Edinburgh member. 


REALIST AND RANTER 


ZOLA is the luckiest of mortals. His visit to 

e London was marred only by a single dis- 
appointmeat. ‘The emperor’s crown was set most suit- 
ably upon his brow. But this was not enough; he 
pined also for the wreath of Martyrdom. And now he 
is at the very summit of his ambition. Mrs. Grundy 
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has spoken, in the person of the Rev. J. E. C. Welldon, 
with more than her usual impotency and shrillness, and 
the infamous writer, Zola, has been bedaubed with an 
honourably fair share of dirt. 

The Headmaster of Harrow has again and again 
blazoned before the world his lack of humour. But at 
the tail end of that obsolete function, the Church 
Congress, he surpassed the most valiant of his previous 
achievements. He offered severai luminous remarks 
upon the British press, of which more anon. But he 
reserved the choicest flowers of his rhetoric for the 
denunciation of M. Zola. He is pleased to represent 
the creator of the Rougons and the Macquarts as a sort 
of ogre to whom heca tombs of youths are yearly sacri- 
ficed. Of course he confuses the morals of life with the 
frankness of literature, and champions ‘right and 
wrong’ with a fatuous fervour. Also that he might 
not appear unmindful of the Democracy, which he 
especially worships, he gave off the customary common- 
places concerning the liberty of the press, interpreting 
as liberty that measure of freedom he allows himself, 
and denouncing as ‘licence’ the claim of others to do 
as they like. Now, had Mr. Welldon condemned 
Zola on artistic grounds (which he assumed to do), 
he might, or might not, have made good his 
case. But the ranter has no touch with reason, 
and cannot but denounce upon a false ground that 
whereof he does not approve. Does Mr. Welldon sin- 
cerely believe that the author of Nana isa deliberately 
vicious man, delighting in the havoc he plays with 
virtue and decency * If his belief be thus misguided, 
the tiniest flash of humour might light the way toa 
better opinion. A serious middle-aged Frenchman, 
with bourgeois sympathies and a moral bias, is hardly 
well adapted to play the part of villain in an ecclesias- 
tical melodrama. It is quite easy not to read the works 
of M. Zola—let us hope Mr. Welldon has not—and we 
do not suppose that even the National Vigilance Associa- 
tion, of which the Headmaster of Harrow is a conspicuous 
ornament, compels its members to ‘wallow in the 
troughs of Zolaism, that they may the more wisely 
guide the infirmer brethren. How many Harrow boys 
have read [Assommoir or la Terre, and how many have 
been harmed thereby? For ourselves, we have a very 
small appreciation of Mr. Welldon’s intelligence or good 
guidance. If he instil his sentimental views and demo- 
cratic disloyalties into his scholars, he doubtless achieves 
far more harm than the naturalists and all their works. 
But we should never dream of charging him with 
infamy or immorality. To our sense of humour he 
is revealed as a misguided and mildly dangerous 
gentleman who never wittingly strays from the path, 
and who all the while believes himself amiably disposed 
towards learning and the world. Why, then, should 
he thus lose hold of common sense, and rave and rant 
against M. Zola for some imagined vice merely because 
he does not like Nana and is loth to face the sturdier 
facts of life? ‘The truth is the National Vigilants are 
ever on the look-out for outrages in literature and life. 
Their motto is Secrecy. Even in Christian England 
the deadliest scandals are sometimes exposed. Then, 
says Mr. Welldon, prohibit their publication in the 
newspaper. A sorry remedy indeed, and fruitful only 
of blackmail. Zola has dared to tackle, with a certain 
frank brutality, some essential facts of life. But, 
protests our Headmaster, we are Christians all, and not 
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concerned with essentials. The Frenchman’s novels, 
which were never intended for the nursery or the 
schoolroom, are ‘ destroying the souls and minds of the 
young, says the impuritan who may be _ guileless 
enough to believe it. Therefore, they are to be 
screened from the mature eyes of grown men! The 
logic is as confused as the morals, and by similar 
reasoning you might condemn every single book that 
ever was published. 

Only one form of literature is completely suited to 
Mr. Welldon’s yearnings: the Comic Paper. ‘The 
beneficial influence of Christian Public Opinion,’ says 
our budding bishop, ‘ can nowhere be discovered better 
than in the Comic Newspapers of England’! After 
this astounding statement what should surprise you ? 
The chaste mind which shrinks in horror from M. 
Zola, which, pleading for Addison, finds Rabelais a 
disgrace, takes a genuine if modest pleasure in the 
comic press! We can imagine the Headmaster of 
Harrow setting forth on a railway journey smilingly 
surrounded with all the comic ‘bits’ and ‘cuts’ of 
this so-called humorous age. In one pocket lurks, no 
doubt, the ingenuous Ally Sloper, from the other 
peeps forth the leering face of Fun. Was there ever 
so ingenious a confusion of ideas? The full-blooded, 
hearty mirth of Rabelais makes our latter-day saints 
to shudder, and they playfully descend on the profes- 
sional funny man. Mr. Welldon is generous in his 
praise, but to prove the sense of humour completely 
dead within him, he gives the first place to Punch ! 
‘For fifty years it has been conducted with humour 
and festivity .... and yet is such that the most 
innocent of maidens need not hesitate to take it in 
her hand... Thus Mr. Welldon, and who shall say that 
M. Zola is not avenged ! 


THE RURAL UNEMPLOYED 


HE allegation persistently set about that a famine 

is impending in the farm districts renders an 
appreciation of the facts doubly necessary. Un- 
fortunately, Mr. Mundella by going for his figures to 
notorious agitators has vitiated the statistics of his 
Department, while the Labour leaders and _ their 
confederates are only too ready to draw the darkest 
picture possible. If we believe them we must assume 
that rural England is likely to suffer a destitution far 
blacker than that which Ireland endured in the worst 
days of the potato disease. Without attempting to 
minimise the causes of distress, it is easy to prove 
this view unwarrantably pessimistic. That hard 
times are impending is undeniable. A _ single cir- 
cumstance goes far to show Hodge has begun to 
realise that he is bound to suffer with his master. 
Last year about this time—the season for making engage- 
ments in many counties—every attempt to reduce wages 
was met by strikes and an outcry. East Anglia was in a 
ferment, and the Labourers’ Union was besieged with 
recruits. ‘I'welve months have passed, and the farmers 
are allowed in silence to take a step then vituperated 
as robbery. In Kent and Essex, in Cambridge and 
Suffolk, wages have been reduced, and the most tur- 
bulent agitators are unable to compass a strike. Yet 
the villager is less prepared than ever for hard times. 
Owing to light crops and unbroken weather the harvest 
was accomplished with uncommon celerity. Instead of 
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several weeks at high wages the harvesters enjoyed but 
a few days. It was the same with the haysel. Every 
opportunity of extra plunder was curtailed. But 
Hodge, though his pockets were empty, meekly accepted 
the offered reduction. Nor was he unwise. ‘The proofs 
of agricultural distress are too patent to be ignored. 
During a succession of bad years the tenants bore their 
losses with as much hope and courage as they could 
muster, but the cumulative weight of many seasons has 
at length crushed them. When a man summons the 
auctioneer to dispose of his stock and implements, 
quitting his business bitter and impoverished, even 
those who believe the farmer was born grumbling begin 
to see that husbandry is not always a profitable calling ; 
and the oldest inhabitant must have a long memory to 
recall a time when sales were as numerous as they have 
been this Michaelmas. 

But Hodge, living in the midst, knows well that 
these public confessions of failure do not represent one 
tithe of the distress. In a hundred cases the rents have 
been remitted, bargains ruinous to the landlord, have 
been patched up, merely to keep the land in cultivation. 
It can be proved to demonstration that on estates 
where collective labour earns its thousands a year, not 
only has capital earned no interest, and the tenant 
paid no rent, but owner and occupier have each 
encountered absolute loss. The present reduction 
of wages has long been regarded as_ inevitable 
by all capable students of agricultural conditions. 
The laws of political economy, laid down by 
Ricardo and Adam Smith, and not yet, in spite 
of rash assumption, superseded by John Ruskin, 
Henry George, Ferdinand Lassalle, and Karl Marx, 
are re-asserting themselves. If the products of an 
English industry cannot be sold as cheaply and as 
profitably as those of the foreigner, that industry 
must go to the wall, And of the many fanciful 
projects now afoot for amending this state of things, 
not one has a reasonable hope of success. ‘The Radicals, 
as is well known, believe much ina further re-adjust- 
ment of the laws regulating the relations between 
landlord and tenant; but a study of the account- 
books of the most expert proprietors will show the 
hopelessness of this remedy. 

The Socialist dream of a gigantic system of co-operative 
tillage fades into nothingness when you remember the un- 
happy experiments that have been made. Nor is the latest 
scheme—to transfer the have-nots and idlers from town 
to country——of any better hope. Under a more rigorous 
system of government it might be practicable ; if, for in- 
stance, you could say to your loafer : ‘ find something to 
do on your own account, and at the best bargain, or 
you shall be compelled to handle spade and mattock 
without any reward other than bare sustenance.’ But 
we know from experience that the politician who 
advocated so drastic a measure would be howled from 
public life. ‘The loafer would at once be urged to claim 
the trade union rate of wages, the Board of Guardians 
that tried the experiment would be involved in enor- 
mous expense, and as it could only hope to cultivate 
with better success than a private owner by getting 
labour cheaper, ruin would be unavoidable. Only from 
one point of view does the proposal deserve a moment's 
thought. A New Forest Union has proved that pauper 
and casual labour may be advantageously utilised on 
the soil, and the example might wisely be followed. 
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Yet it is not obvious from the foregoing that the 
villager will be desperately poor in the coming winter 
Hodge without precise foresight has been gradually pre- 
pared for the emergency. As Mr. Max Wirth has 
pointed out, the tendency in all manufacturing countries 
is for the wave of industry to advance, the wave of agri- 
culture to decline. The labourer has migrated until 
the farms are nearly all understaffed. A few days 
ago the Government issued a Blue-Book, contain- 
ing many striking illustrations of the extent and 
effects of the movement. No one can understand 
it from a mere study of statistics. The land is 
farmed by men who live in hamlets and villages 
so small that the growth of a single little town—a 
growth almost invariably due to the development of 
industry—will upset the average and give quite an 
erroneous impression. One of the Assistant Labour 
Commissioners, Mr. Cecil Chapman, who is vastly 
interested in the subject, has examined his district 
minutely from that point of view. The result proves 
that except where unusual advantages are offered, as 
by Lord Wantage, at Lockinge, the migration from 
the rural districts has been marked and continuous 
This report applies with few exceptions to the whole 
of England, and the Commissioner finds, for instance, 
that ‘there is a general complaint among farmers that 
the supply of labour is short, ‘skilled labour is 
generally scarce, ‘surplus jobbing labour is difficult 
to find, ‘it is rare to hear of an agricultural labourer 
being out of work if he is able to take a permanent 
place,’ ‘ the local papers were full of advertisements 
of farmers seeking for men, ‘ women for agricultural 
purposes are extremely scarce, ‘ boys are very difficult 
to get if they are wanted to live in the house.’ 
Assuming the accuracy of these statements—and we 
do not expect to hear their accuracy impugned—it is 
obvious that the agitator who talks of the coming 
distress knows nothing about it, or is working upon 
the ignorance of his audience. No doubt towards 
Christmas a certain number of casual farm-labourers 
will be thrown out of employment. But in refusing to 
bind themselves by a regular engagement they lay their 
accounts for this; and, indeed, the vast majority have 
other occupations on which they rely, so that while 
figuring in the Labour Gazette as unemployed they 
are all the while catching rabbits, or collecting eggs, 
or following some other light and easy calling. 


FOR AMERICA'S CUP 


F the first four matches sailed between Vigilant 
and Valkyrie only Monday’s was important ; and 

then unfortunately for the hopes of Britain the ques- 
tion of superiority in moderate weather was settled 
once and for all in America’s favour. The other races 
have no significance, though you may glean some 
unsubstantial scraps of information. Monday saw 
Valkyrie decisively beaten both in going to windward 
and in reaching, whether the reach was broad or narrow. 
In brief the better boat won, and there is 
but little more to be said. It had already been 
demonstrated in her racing in home waters that a 
moderate breeze is the one in which Valkyrie sails to 
least advantage. In her own country she showed a 
marvellous skill to windward in light weather, and this 
power she has well illustrated on the other side of the 
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Atlantic. It can hardly be questioned that in this 
respect she is Vigi/ant’s superior. Unfortunately, this 
particular point of sailing is of the smallest conse- 
quence when a race has to be sailed at an average pace 
of five knots—an excellent stipulation, for the first time 
introduced into America’s Cup conditions, and amply 
justified by the events of the fortnight. Moreover, it was 
included at Lord Dunraven’s own suggestion, although 
in its absence his boat’s chances had been increased. 
Of all the ills to which honest yacht-racing is liable, 
‘flukes’ are the worst; and the five-knot clause is 
directed against them, and nought else. And of all the 
seas where yacht-racing takes place, none—not even 
Clyde itself—has a worse reputation for ‘ flukes” than 
New York Bay at this season of the year. Yet this 
stipulation does not suffice to eliminate the trouble 
altogether. It was by a ‘fluke’ that Vigilant won 
Jast Saturday, though she might possibly have 
won by as many minutes in a true wind. Yet in 
the first match Valkyrie led by some twenty-three 
minutes round the half-way mark, and would have won 
with consummate ease had she but met the same streak 
of lucky breeze which favoured Vigilant at the same 
place a couple of days later. The flimsy airs of 
Wednesday’s abortive race were equally useless for 
purpose of accurate comparison. You can only surmise 
with some show of plausibility that the Watson cutter 
more than held her own in the lighter airs, and in the 
stronger lost the advantage. But these considerations 
are immaterial. Only one plain fact emerges : America’s 
Cup is not yet to be brought back to Britain. 

This journal has always held that the chances of a 
British yacht’s success in this endeavour must neces- 
sarily be meagre. The handicap is too severe. The 
challenger has to be a ‘wholesome’ boat, built stiff 
enough to cross the stormy Atlantic. Against her is 
pitted the pick of a small fleet of racing machines ; 
though it must be admitted that Vigilant is much 
less of a toy-boat than either Jubilee or Pilgrim. 
In the contest itself the challenger has to sail 
in an ocean swell familiar enough to American 
yachtsmen, but little understood by the skipper 
and crew of a boat accustomed to the more sheltered 
waters of the Solent, Clyde, and Channel. Ignorance 
of locality is another drawback, precisely as a foreign 
ground is to a football team. In addition to these, 
there remains the fact that the development of the 
modern racing-yacht commenced much earlier in 
America than it did in Great Britain, where the present 
rating rule was long merely tentative. Our opponents 
have had time for more elaborate experiment towards 
perfection. Indeed, since the invention of the Y.R.A. 
and its rating rule, only four first-class racers were 
built in Great Britain before the challenge of Valkyrie ; 
and to make up this leeway takes time. 

Valkyrie’s defeat on Monday, though decisive enough, 
is very gentle compared to the lickings administered to 
Thistle by Volunteer, Into the previous races for the 
Cup it is not worth while to enter, for on no other 
occasion was the British vessel in any way representa- 
tive. And contrasted with the failures of Nazvahoc a 
defeat by six minutes or so appears by no means 
disgraceful. On both sides of the Atlantic we 
have earned credit for superior seamanship. The racing 
of the past season should give a rare stimulus to the 
sport. We have gone nearer to winning hack America’s 
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Cup than we have ever done before, and never again 
need the task appear hopeless. ‘The owner of Samoena, 
Trex, and Iverna can no longer hold aloof, and announces 
his intention of challenging for next year. And surely 
we havea right to expect another visit to our own shores. 
Whatever the Messrs. Herreshoff may assert of Navahoe 
and her owner's insistence for a hybrid type of boat, 
they have yet to show us that they can build a boat to 
sail across the Atlantic, and thereafter defeat a Valkyrie. 
Taking into consideration the international racing of 
the year on both sides, honours are to the old country. 
Both Valkyrie and Navahoe were challengers, and in 
no sense picked boats. They are equal in that each 
has crossed the blue water. And Valkyrie has not 
only beaten Navahoe, but has made a better show 
against the machine than Navahoe against the ‘ whole- 
some’ boat. 


THE BEHAR CADASTRAL SURVEY 


BOUT half a dozen extreme Home Rulers in the 
Indian Civil Service, notorious as landlord- 
haters, have succeeded in capturing the official machine 
in Bengal; and the result is a most virulent, and at 
the same time a most insidious, attack upon the 
landed interest of the Province. High-handed treat- 
ment of the landlords is, as usual, cloaked under 
the guise of a philanthropic tenderness for the rights 
and interests of the tenants. And an ardent desire for 
the collection of accurate statistics, together with 
plenty of highly paid work for a costly Agricultural 
Department, is the consideration put forward to 
soothe the consciences of Bengal officials, who—to their 
honour be it said—are almost universally opposed to 
the new departure. 

If the Bengal land system, as consolidated under the 
Permanent Settlement of 1793, unduly strengthened 
the zemindars and depressed the ryots—a question that 
has been hotly debated for a century—it is admitted 
that the converse process has been carried as far as 
legislation can legitimately carry it, by the Rent Act 
known as Act X. of °59, and by the Bengal Tenancy 
Act of °85. ‘The latter Act, introduced by Lord 
Ripon and Mr. Ibert in °83, practically conferred upon 
the ryots of Bengal the most valuable occupancy 
rights, carved out of the property of the landlords ; 
while at the same time it compelled the zemindars 
under heavy penalties to certify to their tenants, on 
their receipts, the rent and all the particulars 
of their holdings, and empowered every dissatisfied 
tenant to get a judicial rent fixed by a competent 
tribunal. But the tenants—to the disgust of the 
supporters of Mr. Ilbert’s policy—have not shown 
themselves sufficiently dissatisfied to please those who 
would fain harass every zemindar in the country with 
an inquisitorial settlement of his rent-roll. So now 
the necessity is proclaimed for what is termed, by an 
official euphemism, a Cadastral Survey ; which means a 
fishing inquiry conducted by a body of official under- 
lings, whom the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal and 
everybody else know to be altogether untrustworthy. 
The inquisition pries into the details of every landlord’s 
estate, and of every tenant’s holding and rent, through- 
out Northern Behar; and presently the inquiry will be 
extended to the rest of Bengal. By an audacious 
straining of an obscure section of the Bengal ‘Tenancy 
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Act—a section that is admitted to refer only to ‘local 
areas, and not to the whole of the Province—seven- 
eighths of the prodigious cost of this inquiry is to be 
wrung from the landlords and tenants in equal propor- 
tions ; and the annual cost of maintaining the record- 
of-rights thus obtained is to be met by a tax on the 
land equal to nine pies in the rupee of annual rental— 
that is, a perpetual addition to the land-tax of about 
five per cent. per annum on the gross rental, besides the 
enormous capital charge for the cost of the Survey 
itself! And this in the Province where British faith 
has been irrevocably pledged to the ‘ Permanent 
Settlement’; by which the Government charge on 
land, fixed at a rate so high as at first to ruin multi- 
tudes of landowners, was never on any pretext whatever 
to be increased ! 

The proposal to make this survey was met with a 
chorus of almost unanimous disapproval by the Bengal 
Civil Service. The Board of Revenue, the Chief 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal and all or 
most of the other secretaries opposed it, besides the 
divisional Commissioners, and the district officers. 
Gradually a few of the posts of the opponents of the 
measure have been filled by those who were found 
willing to support it ; but even now it is notorious that 
the vast majority of Bengal civilians dislike it, and 
earnestly deprecate its being forced on an unwilling 
population. Of course all the landowners of Bengal, 
and all the organs that represent their views, bitterly 
protest against this breach of British faith; but it is a 
remarkable fact of the highest significance—in view of 
the pretexts alleged by the supporters of the Survey— 
that the representatives of the ryots are equally bitter 
in their opposition. ‘The ryots are, to the astonish- 
ment of Sir Charles Elliott and the supporters of the 
Survey, convinced that, for purposes of oppression and 
extortion, the little finger of the official underlings is 
thicker than the loins of the zemindars. And conse- 
quently we find the India Association of Calcutta, the 
avowed representative of the ryots, and the Jndian 
Mirror, joining hands with the British Indian Associa- 
tion, the acknowledged representative of the zemindars, 
and with the Hindoo Patriot. 

Mr. C. T. Buckland, who at the time of his retire- 
ment was the ‘lather’ of the Bengal Civil Service, 
describes the measure as ‘iniquitous’; and certainly it 
is impossible to approve the means that have been taken 
to commend it to the sentimental sympathies of the 
British public. All the old commonplaces about the 
miseries of tenants, with which recent Irish land-legis- 
lation and its controversies have enriched our literature, 
have been trotted out. A London weekly journal that 
might have been expected to know better—for its writer 
professes to have studied the Blue-Book of May ’92, 
—thus hysterically describes the situation :—‘ In short, 
owing to the superior knowledge of the zemindar, the 
craft and cunning of the village agents, and his own 
ignorance and apathy, the Behar peasant has been 
reduced to a miserable condition such as justifies active 
interference on the part of the Executive. Now, the 
Report of the Bengal Board of Revenue—the highest 
official authority—on this very question is printed in 
the Blue-Look ; and section 13 of this Report shows that 
the allegation of our contemporary is absolutely devoid 
of foundation in fact. The Homeward Mail further 
insists that there has been a series of the most extra- 
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ordinary misrepresentations, in Britain, of the actual 
facts well-known and patent in India. For instance, the 
London paper already mentioned, thus concludes its 
apology for the measure: ‘we learn from the official 
Calcutta Gazette of the 16th of August last, that, at a 
Conference recently held at Muzaffarpore, the views of 
the Bengal Government have been more favourably 
received by the representatives of the planters and the 
zemindars. . . . Further agitation, in or out of Parlia- 
ment, should now cease.’ Will it be believed that 
subsequent telegrams, confirmed by numerous letters 
and articles, show that every non-official present at the 
so-called Conference at Muzaffarpore, without a single 
exception, protested against the proposals of the Bengal 
Government !—and in consequence of those proposals, 
the 7'imes correspondent was compelled to telegraph 
that ‘the Opposition has been greatly exacerbated by 
the prospect of permanent taxation to meet the cost of 
a yearly revision and record-of-rights.’ 

It is not pleasant to learn, further, that the non-officials 
present at Muzaffarpore declare that to call the meet- 
ing a ‘Conference’ is distinctly misleading—that the 
non-officials were called together by the Lieutenant- 
Governor to be asked (as it is quaintly put by one 
writer) ‘whether the sheep would like to be 
sheared with a pair of shears or with a 
pair of scissors.” Toey declare that, though repre- 
sentatives of the ryots were present in Muzaffarpore 
to give their views, the Government refused to consult 
them. And when the non-officials demanded that the 
Lieutenant-Governor or other chief representative of 
Government should then and there publicly ask the 
local Commissioner and the local District officers— 
who were of course present in the so-called ‘Con- 
ference’—to state their real opinion as to the 
advisability of the survey, this very {j reasonable 
request was refused. We have no hesitation in saying 
that these statements loudly call for explanation or 
refutation from the Bengal Government. We are not 
accustomed to this kind of ‘engineering’ on the part 
of our Indian civil servants; and we are quite sure 
that the Bengal Service itself would be the first to 
condemn it. As for the infamous statement concerning 
the ‘more favourable’ reception of the views of the 
Bengal Government by the planters and zemindars at 
Muzaffarpore, that admits neither of explanationn or 


of apology. 


WELSH SEPARATISTS 


_ threat of the Welsh Separatists through the 
mouth of Mr. Samuel Evans, M.P., in the 
columns of the New Jeview must cause many searchings 
of heart among the worshippers of the Hawarden idol. 
IIad Mr. Gladstone been an anointed monarch the 
language of Mr. Evans could scarce have been more 
brutal, for the article, void of argument as it is, yet 
re-states with emphasis Mr. Lloyd George's prophecy, 
that either the Church in his country shall be plundered 
or that Mr. Gladstone shall no longer misrule the British 
Empire. The net result of it all is that the Govern- 
ment had to face the problem of the passage by gag 
and guillotine of a piece of sacrilege that will assuredly 
lose them forty seats in England, or be ingloriously 
overthrown by the nominees of Mr. Thomas Gee. 
For of this fact at least there can be no doubt. 
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The Welsh Dissenter is notlikely to be content with such 
a modest piece of plunder as the Irish Disendowment. 
As we have already explained, the measure drafted 
by Mr. Thomas Gee would rob the Church of every 
shilling of property bequeathed to her by the piety or 
penitence of fifteen hundred years; and this scheme 
impresses Mr. Lloyd George by its surpassing modera- 
tion! But the Government must introduce this 
portentous Bill, or there is an end of Gladstonism. 

More interesting, however, than this naked brutality 
is the light thrown by Mr. Samuel Evans on the desire 
of Welshmen to make a new Kilmainham compact. It 
seems that while the Premier was insisting upon his 
popular majority, one important factor in the said 
majority was seriously reverting to the discrowned idol 
of Birmingham. A ‘ gentleman’ of importance, and 
therefore anonymous, was suggesting to Mr. Samuel 
Evans that the Welshmen should dismiss Mr. Glad- 
stone, and that a Unionist Government under Mr. 
Chamberlain or the Duke of Devonshire should bring 
in a Bill for the gratification of the religious spites and 
envies of the Preachers of the Principality. The 
immorality of the suggestion—which of course was the 
wildest of canards—seems in no way to have disturbed 
the consciences of the elect of Mid-Glamorgan and his 
merry men. It does not seem to have impressed them that 
the Welsh people would think a jot the worse of them 
for trampling under foot their electoral pledges, provided 
they could satisfy their clerical guides; and thus it 
becomes clear that on its own merits Irish Home 
Rule is as hateful to-day to the Welsh Noncon- 
formist as it was when Mr. Thomas Gee stood forth 
the most loyal henchman of Birmingham. But at 
the same time it shows clearly that Mr. Samuel 
Evans's notion of statesmanship is not exalted, and that 
the Welsh village politician stands little higher than 
the village ruffian of Ireland. Granted even that Mr. 
Chamberlain did embark on so preposterous an attempt, 
a supposition which is impossible, and which has been 
sternly pulverised by the Member of West Birm- 
ingham; granted the defeat of the Gladstonian 
Government by Welsh votes, the prospects of the 
Welshmen would not be one jot the better. No 
Liberal Unionist Administration that did not contain 
the Duke of Devonshire would have the support of 
the Liberal Unionist M.P.s. Now, on this question 
of Welsh Disestablishment, the Duke, before the Tithe 
riots had thrown their lurid light on the methods and 
aims of Welsh Liberationists, took up a position of 
uncompromising common sense. But let fancy trans- 
form the Duke of Devonshire into an enthusiast for 
Celtic aspirations, he would still be in a minority as far 
as his own party went, in both Houses. No one has 
ever doubted Mr. Gladstone’s mastery of Parliamentary 
tactics, and in truth this champion of Apostolic suc- 
cession and panegyrist of Laud would go gaily into a 
fight with Welsh schismatics; and the followers of 
Archbishop Walsh would enjoy no greater pleasure 
than to punish their heretic brethren for certain exploits 
of the Welsh soldiery in Ireland in ’98, whereof the 
remembrance yet survives in the Irish cabin. Indeed, 
Mr. Evans's alternative appears the greatest piece of 
folly ever conceived by demagogic infatuation. 

At the same time it is well to remember the extraor- 
dinary posture still adopted by certain so-called Liberal 
Unionists of the rank and file to the Welsh question, Now 
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as the case is put by Mr. Samuel Evans, the principles 
of Liberal-Unionism bear naught on the controversy. 
The Welsh demand, if it means anything, means the 
political independence of Wales. ‘I'he men who support 
Welsh Disestablishment clamour for Welsh I.and Acts, 
Welsh Home Rule, and other follies. They joyously 
and cynically outrage the law unsuited to their temper, 
and demand a government in closer accord with 
their national susceptibilities. The Hartingtonian 
principle of Scots Disestablishment which Mr. Evans 
pulls in by the heels is not the point at issue. There exists 
an ecclesiastical union between the Church of England 
and Wales, older by a century at least than the political 
union. ‘I'he dioceses of the Church in Wales form part of 
the province of Canterbury, although they may and 
do require a special policy of administration. T'o 
dissolve that ecclesiastical union is to strike a fatal 
blow at the one institution in the Principality that 
makes for unity and civilisation. Further it is to toss 
to the winds every principle on which Mr. Chamberlain, 
whose name is infamously introduced into the argu- 
ment, has fought the treason of Irish Fenianism, and 
to set up a second Ireland on the soil of Great Britain. 
A forlorn hope, since Liberal Unionism is irrevocably 
identified with clear-headed statesmanship. 


ULTRA CREPIDAM 


AS they said in the New Schools, it was certainly 

one of the most prodigious gatherings on record. 
Never before had the Vice-Chancellor assembled so 
many of the learned to talk nothing about anything. 
Did not the Secretaries of the Joint Examination Board 
and the Extension Societies see of the travail of their 
tongues, and were they not satisfied ? Were there not 
representatives of the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge and Dublin and London and Manchester? Were 
there not battalions of headmasters and a secretary of 
the Education Departinent, and the Charity Commis- 
sion, and the Science and Art Department, and the 'Tech- 
nical Committees of County Councils, and the School 
Boards, and the City Companies, and the ‘l'rustees’ 
Guilds, and the College of Preceptors, and the National 
Union of Teachers, and the Headmistress’s Association, 
and the Associated Chambers of Commerce? And 
were there not speeches from Bishops and Deans and 
Professors of every kind? Dr. Boyd was right ; it was 
a very great day for the University. It was the 
moment of consummation for those pioneers of en- 
lightenment who have laboured so long and earnestly to 
bring the University into touch with the Union, and 
make the College lie down with the Common Lodging- 
house. At last they were there, and half of them read 
papers and the others discussed them. For the subject 
of the papers, it is immaterial. Che great central prin- 
ciple was there—the meeting on common ground of 
everybody who had no ground of his own to stand 
on—and what the ground happened to be called was 
of the very slightest moment. As chance would have 
it, it was secondary education: to what end else should 
the Dean of Manchester and the Junior Proctor and 
Mr. Jacoby, M.P., have been called together from the 
indispensable avocations they respectively pursue ? 
The subject is one which the intellect of the country 
thus finally took up and legitimated. Secondary 
education, we all know, is the first need of the day 
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and Mr. Acland, in the dusk of his office, has been 
revolving it diligently at intervals snatched from seasons 
of much-needed rest. He has taken the opinion of the 
guild of teachers, and when the rest of the Newcastle Pro- 
gramme stands black on the white pages of the Statute 
Book he is meaning to bring in a Bill. Only one thing 
was wanting, besides the formality of the passing of the 
other items of the said programme—the imprimatur of 
the Universities. Now he has got it—or at least they 
have recognised his existence and that of his problem. 
Now he may look forward confidently to the day when 
every child in this great country between the ages of four- 
teen and sixteen will be ready with its binomial theorem, 
and will conjugate the verb swn with such accuracy 
as is necessary for a useful and respectable citizen. 

‘It seemed clear, said Professor Jebb, the well-known 
specialist on educational theory, ‘that the Univer- 
sities might justly look forward to some share in 
moulding the future of secondary education. This 
claim rested partly on the proved value of the work 
done by them, partly on the fact that they stood alone 
in the nature of the influence they could exert.” They 
do assuredly—quite alone. There is no institution in 
the world that exerts such an influence; the boat-race 
and ‘Toynbee Hall proclaim it to the four winds of 
heaven. But the misfortune is that the boat-race 
and ‘Toynbee Hall—equally unrivalled each in its 
own province—are not quite the same thing, and the 
Universities manage the boat race rather better than 
‘Toynbee Hall. If you want proof of it, consider for a 
moment the proved value of the intellectual slumming 
already accomplished. Here, says the learned Pro- 
fessor, is the Joint Board—an admirable substitute 
for Smalls and the Little-go; also an admirable way 
of whitewashing by numerous scrambled passes such 
schools as cannot dazzle parents with a bright constel- 
lation of scholarships at Oxford or Cambridge. ‘There 
are the Local Examinations; who can tell how the 
slabs of Euclid and Stopford Brooke's Lnglish 
Literature, learned by heart for that scholastic bed 
of Procrustes, have strengthened the memories and 
enriched the minds of our younger generation? ‘here 
is the University Extension system, and what would 
our provincial tea-tables be without it? And there 
is the training of teachers at Cambridge. Here no 
doubt is an admirable work ; but what has it got to 
do with Cambridge, and how is it that most of 
the training is done in London? All this work is 
great and glorious, but it is not education, and it 
could be done just as well by deporting all the dons 
engaged in it out of the University towns, and 
endowing a Jebb Hall in Camberwell. We suggest, 
in fine, that the Universities should cease groping 
about intellectual cellars for their life-work, and begin 
to do the work that they only can do, and which it is 
their duty to do. Why fling away their inherited 
jewels of tradition and learning and exclusiveness for a 
piece of Brummagem tinsel? Why trouble to collect 
all the solemn ostriches of Britain to hide their heads 
in the dust of medixval Oxford, and suppose the world 
of affairs thinks they direct it? Let Professor Jebb go 
back to his Sophocles, Dr. Boyd to his port, and send Mr. 
Diggle and Mr. Stanley to help Mr. Acland draft his 
bill. ‘Then we shall have Secondary Education, and we 
shall have Sophocles as well. And for Dr. Boyd there 
will always remain his port. 
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A SAVOY SUCCESS 


HE new Savoy Opera may be set down at once and 
beyond any cavil as an unquestionable success. 
One at least of the collaborators, Sir Arthur Sullivan, has 
run beyond all his best achievements in this kind 
of composition, and has produced a work which is 
of solid and unmistakeable value, and worthy to rank 
with the best efforts of modern light music. Nor has the 
other, Mr. W. S. Gilbert, fallen below his better levels 
in the writing of Utopia (Limited). On the con- 
trary, he has purged his book of many unpleasing 
faults, which have never received condonation in these 
columns, That disagreeable form of humour which 
delights in the defects of physical bearing and in the 
blemishes which inevitable Time marks upon the bodies 
of men and women does not appear in the new book. 
The elderly lady, indeed, is not allowed to disappear— 
Mr. Gilbert could scarce be expected to live in art with- 
out her crowning smiles; but she is no longer the morbid 
person who chants mournful recitations over her lot as 
she ‘sees one by one her beauties disappear,’ ‘when 
Time, grown weary of her long-drawn sighs, Impatiently 
begins to dim her eyes’; nor does she take that 
revolting delight in the description of the saving 
beauties of her left elbow, and of the compen- 
sating loveliness of a massive rather than a pretty 
figure. She is now a somewhat pleasing though sedate 
person: with all her old humour, and with gay re- 
miniscence jto take the place of her former unsavoury 
grimness. That is all for the best; since it was this 
peculiar fault, this apparently unnatural delight in laughter 
over all those inevitable fates which are not the fit subject 
of either satire or cynicism, which often gave to Mr. 
Gilbert’s books—in spite of their cleverness and their wit 
—a flavour of unpleasantness, even of coarseness. In this 
respect, then, the /ibretfo gains, and it gains precisely 
where the fact will be best appreciated, since, in some 
ways, the style of Mr. Gilbert's comic opera has grown 
somewhat too familiar. Had the present book been 
written as the first of this long series, none would have 
dreamed of doubting its exuberance or its freshness. And 
it is still exuberant and fresh, but... . the morning is 
inevitably spent. It is the writer’s own fault. His 
invention, his knowledge of effect are no less sure, his 
wit no less spontaneous ; it is because he is always so un- 
erringly himself that we sometimes wish him somebody 
else. At the same time, it would be not only unjust, but 
ridiculous to criticise a /tbreio for opera by the common 
standards of dramatic composition; and we do not so 
judge it. There is no drama in the work ; there is no 
plot ; there is no attempt at characterisation, It is simply 
a medley of humorous absurdities: and therefore the best 
setting in the world for such music as Sir Arthur Sullivan 
has contrived for its gaiety. 

If one looks back upon that long series of works which 
Sir Arthur Sullivan has produced in collaboration with 
Mr. Gilbert, and compares it to the more solemn and self- 
conscious labours which have been popularly supposed to 
procure him his present rank, one is more and more per- 
suaded that the solemn productions are all a huge mistake, 
and that the comic operas form the only serious artistic 
work of his life. Take, for example, The Golden Legend. 
Upon that stately production Sir Arthur Sullivan lavished 
all the learning, all the studiousness, all the resources of 
his academic art ; and the result is—academic, Its vitality 
is the vitality of marble or stone, which lives by reason of 
the coherence among its atoms, and not by reason of any 
organic spring or growth or communication. And the 
same observations may be passed upon such productions 
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as The Martyr of Antioch and many a song which this 
writer has composed in his serious and excessively 
conscientious moments. We know not what strange 
spirit transforms him when he sets aside all these heavy 
toils and thoughtful academics, and takes his recreation in 
lighter and more humorous music. From his setting of 
Cox and Box down to his setting of Utopia (Limited), 
whether the music be approved or disliked, there cannot 
be the smallest doubt that here is an utterly different 
artistic standpoint—that, however its vitality be appre- 
ciated, this music as a real and organic vitality. It 
certainly does not rush along with the exuberance of 
an Offenbach, carried upon a very full-tide of gaiety 
and of absolutely unrestrained mirthfulness ; but it has a 
life of its own, a humour of its own; and therefore it 
ealls for respect and examination. In the first place, 
it unconsciously sets up a standard of its own ; through 
its failure you can appreciate its endeavour, a fact which 
alone would prove its essential vitality, its living and 
communicating quality. And it is to be added, that very 
often in the past Sir Arthur Sullivan has failed to reach 
the topmost height of his own promise and of his own 
style. Here he has striven to be quiet, as in much of The 
Princess, and has fallen dull; there he has sought local 
colour, as in much of The Gondoliers, and has sacrificed his 
originality ; here he has striven for pathos, as in much of 
Tolanthe, and has dropped into sentimentality; there he 
has run after broad jollity, as in part of Pinafore, and has 
come perilously near to coarseness. Hitherto he has never 
quite satisfied the calling of his own art; in Patience he 
came near to this desired conclusion ; in 7'he Mikado he 
approached yet nearer; but in both of these, although his 
mere orchestral quality was far more accomplished than 
that of any other English composer he sometimes showed 
thinness in orchestration, and an infrequent lack of 
resource. And now he seeks further criticism by his 
musical setting of Utopia (Limited), 

It isa deliberate thing to say: but we are persuaded 
that in his new opera Sir Arthur Sullivan has at last 
finally accomplished that which he has for so long sought, 
and that he has written a comic opera which realises as 
nearly as possible the refined, the humorous, the interesting 
ideal which has been the goal of his endeavour during so 
many years. We would rather have the score of Ulopia 
than the score of forty Golden Legends, or of a hundred 
Martyrs of Antioch, It is in the first place teeming with 
life, with quickness, with vivacity—all set upon one level 
of gaiety, all working coherently and inevitably into the 
same merry conciusions. Its humour and its seriousness 
are mingled in just the right proportions, and with the 
due balance in favour of humour. It is that humour which 
is so perfectly persuasive. Distinction has been made 
before now in these columns between musical humour and 
musical wit. Musical wit is chiefly an affair of corrupt 
puns upon instruments, the kind of pun which persuaded 
Beethoven to introduce the real interval of the cuckoo 
into the Pastoral Symphony, and which Wagner em- 
ployed so extensively and irritatingly in the first 
two Acts of Siegfried. And it is a curious fact that 
imitators of Sir Arthur Sullivan have, by a curious lack 
of insight into that composer's real musical resource, more 
than any other modern writers of music, employed this 
particularly nauseating form of musical wit. Now in 
Utopia that form of wit is nearly altogether absent; 
the manipulation of the wind, in particular, is brimful of 
real, genuine, jolly humour, wrought out by perfectly 
legitimate means, and inspired by true gusts of fun ex- 
pressed musically. You are only once tormented by the 
feeling that the fun is manufactured, that it is anything 
but spontaneous ; while, for the rest, it carries you along 
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in its own delightful inspiration and thus enforces its own 
approbation. This is not to say that the opera is musically 
flawless ; it has many repetitions from the past, although 
even in these the composer seems to convince you of their 
freshness ; and it has a few rather obvious symmetries and 
secondary phrases. Nor do we rank it above the standard 
which its composer himself evidently desired to achieve. 
But we hold that it expresses near to the full a musical 
personality which is melodious and humorous without being 
vulgar, and which has not hitherto, by some crank of 
the gods, been permitted to give complete demonstration 
of gifts that are both refined and rare. 


ON BOOBY-TRAPS 
BOOBY-TRAP—defined as a piece of mechanism 


designed to put a fellow-creature to shame—is a 
contrivance used only by schoolboys. Seldom (or never) 
does a person of mature age and sober habits suspend a 
water-jug above the door in view of an expected acquaint- 
ance, But if you take the thing in a larger sense, the 
inhabitants of this realm are actually environed by booby- 
traps: as, of course, are those of all other nationalities 
likewise. One might think that the Serbs at least would 
escape. When and how can such a mite of a people dis- 
cover the illusion of superiority? Yet it appears on 
investigation that they contrive to surround themselves 
with the absurdest booby-traps of all! It was M, Ristichs, 
champion and favourite of the race, who entrusted to the 
cruel immortality of print, the reflection that ‘ La jeunesse 
Serbe est destinée a renouveler le sang épuisé de 
l'Europe.’ This is sublime in its way. But every 
laughing Briton will admit—though he may not proclaim 
—that the blood of his race would regenerate Europe, if 
it got the chance. It is the great variety of our booby- 
traps which gives us pre-eminence. We have all that other 
peoples cherish, and a multitude besides. Very con- 
spicuous is the national supremacy in games. It 
is not only that we love and play them better than 
others; it is also that heaven has gifted us—to say 
nothing of our horses and our hounds—with an un- 
rivalled aptitude for field sports. Now and again a 
Gladiateur, a Kisber, an Iroquois will a little shake the 
popular faith; but if we remember the fact, our com- 
placency soon overgrows the moral, Games at least are 
all our own, and conscious of innate superiority, we mock 
the rare and feeble efforts of the foreigner. But that 
personage has taken the field right earnestly of late, and 
the result is a trifle disconcerting. The Briton might 
comfort himself when an Australian eleven came forth 
upon him conquering and to conquer; or when parties 
from the Antipodes disputed the Championship of the 
World with parties from across the Atlantic in his 
waters; for are not these strangers of his own stock ? 
And might he not claim to be their teacher? But 
for a crew of Frenchmen to challenge and beat an 
English eight! For a Parsee team to outcricket an 
English eleven! These surprises, sure, are inexplicable ! 
Especially the second : for the Parsee people numbers but 
a bare hundred thousand or so in all the world, and little 
more than seventy thousand of them dwell in India; so 
that, like enough, the population from which those eleven 
cricketers were drawn is less than ten thousand strong. 
There are perhaps as many trained players among the 
British in India. But this handful has held the mastery 
for years ; and now, meeting a team fresh from England, 
they defeat it badly once, and grant it only a Pyrrhic 
victory on the return. Is not here a booby-trap of the 
first magnitude ? 

Other articles of faith are that Englishmen are ‘ practical ’ 
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beyond the rest of the sons of man, that Englishwomen 
are the fairest of Eve's daughters, that love of fair play, 
humanity, charity, and the rest are special English virtues. 
Booby-traps all! After the Dock Strike, reasoning man 
might well have ceased his prating of the devotion to fair 
play, the chivalry which refuses to hit a man when he is 
down. But within a week he was trotting them out 
again, as fresh, as impudently grotesque as ever ; and it is 
all Lombard Street to a China orange that they will 
survive that exploit of the Welsh miners—(they, to be 
sure, are Celts)—who beat the wife of a coal-agent almost 
to death, with those others of the Yorkshiremen, who set 
upon their working fellows a hundred to one and pounded 
them to jelly. It was noted two thousand years ago, and 
more, that islanders always prefer themselves before the 
rest of mankind, because they have no means of com- 
parison: they note their own virtues and their own 
characteristics, and they have no opportunity to remark 
that these are more or less common to the race. But in 
proportion as the islander acquaints himself with the world 
over-seas he loses his complacency. Even forty years ago, 
when some middle-class youth came back from touring the 
Continent, his kinsfolk would say to him, @ propos of any- 
thing agreeable that turned up, ‘Ah! you never saw that 
abroad’; and to reply that he had seen things as good 
might have imperilled his prospects. People honestly 
believed that there was little happiness and very little 
virtue beyond the Channel: not a few good folk believe 
so still, It may be admitted that some of these futile 
beliefs have done the State good service in times past. 
When every Englishman felt himself a match for three 
Frenchmen, he engaged with a confidence which often 
justified his faith ; and the national assumption of greater 
honesty, kindliness, regard for fair play, may well have 
strengthened our fathers sometimes to resist temptation. 
Such notions were booby-traps, but they did no harm. 
But you cannot eliminate the good from the evil. One 
illusion held and swayed them all— 


Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 
I see the lords of human kind pass by. 


Now, pride is very well, but why should men go about 
defying the universe, even if they be the lords of human 
kind? Two consequences must follow from that indul- 
gence: they will be slow, then orgillous, to adapt them- 
selves to new conditions; and they will be heartily dis- 
liked by the rest of the world. And so we are. There 
is the mischief of this particular booby-trap. 

The familiar ‘ English as She is Spoke’ belabels another 
class. It is a seasonable product now, when your tourist 
is homing from abroad. He prints examples picked up 
by the way, and his readers laugh in the superior English 
manner. Could he or they do as well if they were put to 
translating the same announcement into a foreign tongue ? 
It is poor fun at the best ; but it is no fun at all when you 
learn that some hotel notices at least are made burlesque 
just to rope in the Philistine. If he duly authenticate his 
transcript by giving the name of the hotel, and his news- 
paper go on to publish his communication, it is an adver- 
tisement beyond its price in money ; and at worst he will 
circulate the name among his friends. We do not see the 
equivalent of ‘English as She is Spoke’ in the foreign 
press ; but it is not for want of instances, No Frenchman 
ever committed himself to a blunder more épaéant than 
that of the English Committee—numbering lords spiritual 
and temporal, generals, M.P.’s, and Right Honourables— 
which inscribed a medal ‘ Vive la Belge” It was to com- 
memorate the visit of the Belgian volunteers ; and examples 
were actually issued ; and the recipients must have been 
sorely tempted to publish such a jest. But we never 
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heard that any one of them was so far mastered by his 
sense of humour. Dr. Leitner told a good story of the 
same class in the Asialic Review. When it was resolved to 
translate ‘God Save the Queen’ into Hindustani, the 
version accepted by Government would by a large section 
of the people have been taken to mean ‘God grant that 
the Queen may marry again.’ The translation was printed, 
when a certain scholar chanced to remark the blunder; 
and, being a foreigner, he kept the laugh to himself. 


THE CITY COMPANIES—III 


— institutions are often anomalous. They lack 
4 what may be called the logical quality so dear to 
our neighbours across the Channel. ‘Things are—not 
because they ought to be, but because they are. This, of 
course, is distasteful to the fadmonger, who now and 
then wins a victory because verbally he is right, while 
in reality he is wrong. We all remember the coal 
duties and what became of them. Logically they were 
altogether indefensible, but their abolition has been 
followed, not by a fall in the price of coal, but a rise. 
Strictly speaking, the coal dues did not affect the price 
one way or other, and they used to bring in some 
£500,000 annually, to be spent on public improvements, 
Now we may be said to load a barge every year with that 
half-million and sink it in the sea, while we have an 
addition of fourpence in the pound to the rates. Some of 
the fadmongers, hugging their expensive toy, will pay the 
extra rates cheerfully, and say it is all as it ought to be. 
But a majority of us are not so foolish, and it is much to 
be wished that the flagrant results of this specimen of 
logical legislation could be stated in black and white and 
hung up in every Board School. The same Radicals who 
robbed us of our half-million a year are now raving against 
the City Companies. One gentleman recently wrote a 
foolish book in which he called the property of the Com- 
panies ‘ London’s neglected inheritance.’ But neither he 
nor anybody else has so far had the audacity to assert that 
the County Council will make a better use of the Com- 
panies’ money than is made of it already. Two or three 
of those who are now or were lately raving against the 
Companies were minded to do so owing to their own 
failure to obtain admission. The Companies are not 
content to inquire into the private character of a can- 
didate ; they must be well informed also of his com- 
mercial character. No bankrupt need apply. If a 
Merchant Taylor or a Mercer or a Grocer compounds 
with his creditors, the Company gives him a gratuity 
and bids him farewell. By such strict behaviour have 
they made unto themselves enemies. There is no dis- 
cretion of this kind about the County Council, or that 
body might have avoided much questionable society. 

It is worth while to inquire into the expenditure of one 
or two of the wealthier Companies. We may premise 
that of the whole seventy-four very few can be called 
absolutely wealthy, and the great majority have no estates 
at all. The twelve great Companies have over ten 
thousand a year each, as have the Brewers, Carpenters, 
Leather-sellers, and Saddlers among the minor Com- 
panies. Mr. Ditchfield, a well-known antiquary, versed in 
municipal history, has for some time past investigated the 
charities of the Companies. We take a few notes from his 
interesting papers. The Mercers, who rank first in civic 
precedence, are first also in wealth, their gross income 
amounting to £83,000, Of this £35,000 is held in trust 
for various useful purposes, and is gratuitously adminis- 
tered by the officials of the Company. The rest, £48,000, 
is at the disposal of the members. It is curious to observe 
that as lately as 1745 this great Company was in difficul- 
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ties. Money had been advanced to successive kings, from 
Henry VIII. downward, and the Scots Rebellion had 
emptied the till. Few or none of these loans had been 
repaid. A petition was presented to Parliament showing 
that the Company’s unfortunate position was caused 
by its advances for the public service, and they received 
a grant from the coal dues. But better times came. 
Judicious investments in estates situated in or near 
London have greatly increased in value. Their badge of 
a maiden’s head, said by some to represent the Blessed 
Virgin and by others Queen Elizabeth, is to be seen 
on many houses in and about Covent Garden. The 
charities and other public works of the Mercers defy 
enumeration. The Company is trustee of the great 
estate of Sir Richard Whittington. A College of priests 
on this foundation was suppressed under Henry VIII., 
and a large slice of the Whittington estate was con- 
fiseated, but enough remains for the great almshouse 
known as Whittington College at Highgate. Here 
twenty-eight poor women are provided for at a cost of 
£2454. In connection with the same trust £4550 are 
given in pensions to some 130 deserving persons, and 
about £3000 more in special donations. The estates 
left by Dean Colet, the friend of More and Erasmus, 
are also administered by the Mercers, of whom Colet 
said in his will that he made them his trustees con- 
sidering their assured treth and circumspect wisdom 
and faithful goodness, and trusting in their fidelity and 
love. It is needless to point to the new St. Paul’s School 
at Hammersmith as proof that the Mercers have 
worthily carried out the trust. Also they administer a 
large number of separate bequests for scholarships 
and other benefactions to the school. They have, 
likewise, an excellent middle-class school in the city 
where a hundred and fifty boys are educated, the cost to 
the Company being about £3000 a year. Further, the 
Mercers manage the well-known school founded by Richard 
Collier at Horsham in Sussex, and another, founded at 
Lavington by Alderman Dauntsey in 1542. They are also 
trustees of the Gresham estate, and, besides innumerable 
grants on former occasions, gave £603,000 towards the 
latest rebuilding of the Royal Exchange. Then, again, 
they take charge of Lady Mico’s almshouses at Stepney 
and of Lord Northampton’s hospital at Greenwich, which 
is only one part of an extensive trust. These are a 
few items from an enormous list. That they should be in 
the hands of a great and wealthy body like the Mercers’ 
Company is an immense advantage to the charities. 
Suppose for example that the particular estate or fund 
bequeathed for one of them should ever be deficient, the 
poor would suffer, and the charity, standing by itself, 
would in all probability fail: but the Mercers take care 
no such catastrophe shall occur in any scheme for which 
they are trustees. Other funds are spent in large gifts to 
such objects as their committees consider deserving. They 
lately spent £1000 on the decoration of St. Paul’s, and 
large sums on St. Albans and Gloucester Cathedrals, the 
City and Guilds of London Institute, University College, 
and a hundred other objects. Their offices more nearly 
resemble a large bank than ‘a guzzling society,’ as some 
of their detractors call them; and while no so-called 
religious society does more for philanthropy, the extreme 
care with which all cases are sifted and investigated, 
the reluctance to pauperise those they help, involve 
a large expenditure. Even this bird’s eye view of 
one Company's work proves that a vast sum of inoney is 
spent in objects of which the Radical faddist does not 
approve. On the other hand, a great majority of the 
grants are made to objects whereof even the Radical 
must approve, from funds which he with his prejudices 
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and his logical mind would probably administer not half 
so well. 

The income of the’ Drapers’ Company comes next to 
that of the Mercers, their corporate income being larger, 
but their trust funds smaller. The Drapers had an 
enormously long charter from James I., in which the 
King, in contravention of the statute, restored to the 
Company the name of the Guild of the Blessed Virgin, 
which had been abolished, at heavy cost to the Company, 
by the Acts of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. The King’s 
charter cannot legalise an illegal act, but the Drapers 
have certainly a shadowy excuse for calling themselves 
a Guild. . 

This Company supports no less than two hundred 
almshouses in the neighbourhood of London alone. They 
are also trustees for a large number of apprenticeship 
charities, a form of education generally believed obsolete, 
They apprentice a hundred boys, besides a number of 
girls, annually, chiefly orphans, and, standing towards 
them i /oco parentis, look after their welfare till they are 
well out into the world. The Drapers were probably the 
largest donors to the foundation of the People’s Palace, as 
they subscribed £70,000, and still give £7000 a year. 
They also do a great deal of good with the schools of 
which they are trustees, or for which they pay out of 
corporate funds. The schools may be met with all over 
the country, and in many cases have proved stepping- 
stones to the Universities. 

Among the many other useful objects wherewith they 
charge themselves is an Arabic professorship at Cam- 
bridge. The great school at Woodford was endowed 
with money bequeathed by the eccentric Francis 
Bancroft, and was built at a cost of £50,000 out of 
the corporate funds of the Company. They have applied 
to educational purposes some bequests made for the relief 
of prisoners for debt, and, like the Mercers, spend larger 
sums on schools, male and female, than on anything else, 
Before these funds are’ confiscated we should like to 
know how they are to be better administered. The 
County Council, it is true, has greatly increased our 
burdens, but not even its warmest admirers would dare to 
say that its funds are as well administered as those of the 
City Companies. 


ESTHETIC OBLIQUITY 


= right appreciation of the Beautiful can scarcely be 

fixed perdurably, and mortised in lines of mathema- 
tical exactitude. An epoch, an age, a generation, nay a 
decade even, may shift the centre of gravity. We are at 
the mercy of that evasive human quality designated, 
somewhat loosely, as taste. Now this taste is no more 
than a bundle of individual whims, the collective caprice 
of the greatest number. As soon as this number grows 
too large, the extremities fall off, to form new creatures, 
each claiming a superiority of headship, and despising 
most the parent body from whence it sprang. Thus it 
is that this taste, this perception of the beautiful, is 
found to have as many states as a Rembrandt etching, 
each rare and precious for what it is, but chiefly rare, 
chiefly precious, because it reflects some whim of the 
designer, haply some puny error, some trifling omission. 
In truth, many of the gifts of taste, whether they be 
from God or man, are marred by a strange perversity. 
They who enjoy them behold things after an oblique 
fashion: and, their eyesight spoilt by a quaint defect of 
vision, they see the world not wholly as it is, but 
rather with an imported or second sight. It is as 
though the windows of their minds were glazed with 
a species of bottle-glass; and yet they cannot wholly 
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shut out the pleasure they discover in the distorted land- 
scape. Their obliquity is variously exhibited. Not a few, 
for instance, though they hold no brief for the great Pill 
Concocter, and cherish a worthy nescience of his wares, 
maintain a kind of admiration for him and his advertise- 
ments. They need the assistance of no quack, yet they 
do not exclude his blatant announcements from their 
toleration. They confess, with becoming diffidence, to a 
love of nature—in the abstract, and albeit loving the 
works of man with a deeper fondness than they can, as 
yet, evolve for the works of God, they recognise the 
beauties of the country, and speak of the writings of 
Richard Jeffries in tones of ‘modified rapture. And 
surely the gorge of such as these should rise within them 
when they behold this fair land of ours disfigured by the 
innumerable hoardings on which, in alternate flashes. of 
red and yellow, the virtues of two rival pills are blazoned 
before the world. But their gorge rises not, and the 
tolerance is well-nigh inexplicable. To them, with suppli- 
cations and printed circulars, come vainly-weeping virgins 
constraining them to join a society for the abolition of 
disfigured landscape ; yet will they none of it, and remain 
for ever outside the gates of Paradise contemplating 
upon celestial hoardings the pleasures of the world to 
come. 

Excuse there is none for them; and yet it smiles upon 
their fancy to gaze from the windows of the great 
North Express, and to let the eye dwell, as it may, upon 
the rushing landscape, to see the cattle standing in shady 
pools, lazily flicking away the flies with accommodating 
tails, to watch the rabbits at the plantation’s edge, 
alarmed by the scudding train, to speculate how many 
of those fat pheasants, feeding in the stubbles, shall 
fall on the murderous First ; to wonder at the mysteries 
lying hidden in yonder dense fir wood —and then 
to be brought up with no whisper of warning, flush 
with a great red notice of the World’s Remedy, and 
to know that in the next field the yellow face of Quackery 
will grin back at them as they fly northward. This is 
magnificence, and, what is more, it is business! The truth 
is, no one can afford to be sentimental in these days of 
omnibuses and bicycles, and it seems good and fitting that 
our aspiring souls should be held at the bayonet’s point 
by mere pills and potions for the body. Travellers 
have related how once in America they felt none of 
the righteous anguish, the prerogative of all high 
natures, when across the great rocks which cleave the 
Niagara River in twain, they saw and read the sign 
manual of one of mankind’s greatest benefactors. Nay, 
if their tales be true, no long time elapsed after 
their landing in that strange country, ere they felt a 
landscape cheated them that did not urge upon them the 
purchase of a drug. May be their perception of the 
beautiful had been at once distorted; may be they 
looked at nature through a glass of indifferent trans- 
parency, holding nothing a defect which would seem 
to give them some few cents more than their money’s 
worth. It is as though a man should gaze into the clear 
depths of a mountain stream, or beneath the more placid 
surface of a lowland river, and see at the first look, not 
the glancing troutlet or the waving reeds which he went 
out to see, but a tin of whilom canned salmon, or the 
silver corpse of what once had been a sentient herring. 
To wrest our sympathies from the high-born Autochthon, 
and lavish them upon the destitute alien is as heretical in 
wsthetics as in politics. Yet is it not infrequent; and 
though it needs no argument to convince the malefactor 
of the hopelessness of his candidature for a Slade profes- 
sorship, you shall never convince him that he has no eyes 
for natural beauty, and is a mere Philistine of the Woods 
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and Forests. Again, he will assure you that he loathes 
nothing on this fair earth more than the scooting cyclist ; 
and yet when fifty of these club-ridden athletes, bent 
double till every back of them is a veritable hump, 
rush past the bridge on whose lichen-covered parapet he 
was inditing that sonnet which was to confer immortality, 
he has shouted aloud with a sort of demoniac pleasure, 
and the soul of him has glowed with a perverted ecstacy. 
Hardly less certain than the approach of Death himself, 
with his abhorréd scythe, is that inevitable hour in which 
he too shall be among the prophets, and we shall behold 
him seated on the Rubber Fiend riding tumultuously, but 
with a fine rapture, down that steep place toward which 
all monsters (cyclists and others) are inevitably tending. 
The fact is we are being advertised into imbecility, and 
make but little show of struggle. Nay, rather is our 
individual will leaving us under the invincible pressure, 
the modern version of the peine fort et dur, of a 
Universal Hoarding. Not Mr. Shandy himself suffered 
more acutely from the Nemesis of the Christian 
name than do the esthetic elect from the necessity 
of Advertisement. It is only a question of time 
when, like Tristram, we shall be ‘ Nicodemused into 
nothing.’ It is the very quintessence of futility to make 
resolution never to buy anything that is flagrantly 
advertised, For what of nutriment exists that escapes the 
taint of advertisement? There is not one of us but buys 
what is advertised, and, worse still, buys it because it is 
advertised. We are the slaves of Destiny, fulfilling what is 
appointed aforetime. The difference is that some have 
accepted the position, and are getting to like it. Their 
eyesight has not been destroyed, they are merely suffering 
from esthetical cataract. They are moreover enamoured 
of their disease. ‘And moody madness laughs, and hugs 
the chain he clanks’; and yet to all of them, even the 
most demented, come lucid intervals. In these blessed 
moments leaps forth the rapturous oath that for no lucre 
shall they allow their fields to be defaced, or their houses 
plastered, with the accursed thing. Yet how brief the 
respite, how inevitable the violata fdes! The old Adam, 
(or is it the new one ?) fidgets the soul within us, and man- 
kind serutinises with unabated interest the monstrosities 
of those who, having captured our cities, would now 
destroy the amenity of our country-side. 


ISAAC WALTON 


HE Lives, The Complete Angler ; ‘all which are well 
done, says Anthony Wood, ‘ considering the educa- 

tion of the author.’ Walton then was not a scholar, but 
he married the half-sister of a Bishop, and that Bishop, 
Bishop Ken. One is not sorry that he was not a scholar, 
though possibly there is a little mock-modesty in the way 
he alludes to his humble equipment. ‘My artless pencil,’ 
‘the poorest and meanest of Dr. Dodd’s friends, and so 
forth. Methinks this brother-in-law of Bishop Ken doth 
protest too much. Clearly, he would-not for the world 
have thrown in his lot with Bunyan and Defoe. Yet with 
them he must be classed ; and it is because like them he 
wrote plain English that he is to this day so intelligible 
and so popular, so much more modern than if he had 
written the gorgeous jargon of the scholars. Compare 
him with Milton, for instance, Milton staggering under 
the weight of classical ornament, the Goliath of debate, 
even in his Billingsgate redolent of the schools. The 
prose of the great poet, splendid as it often can be, is 
surely the most awful monster that appears in our litera- 
ture. A man scolding through a speaking-trumpet, or the 
masque of a Grecian actor, a man hurling from a balista 
a battery of sesquipedalia verba, classically foul-mouthed, 
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making the Greek and the Latin and the English language 
shake under the strain of his intemperate fury. And then 
Walton so sweet and placable. He has no desire to scold 
anybody much, not he ; but he has a desire to be a learned 
man, if possible, to catch the accent, which becomes the 
brother-in-law of a bishop. I believe he coveted that 
kind of style, had a great notion of putting a college-cap 
on his phrase, and giving an air of lawn-sleeves to his 
periods, 

But even when he is freest from euphuistic tags and at 
his very simplest, is he natural? Is there a falsetto in 
this delicious note? Is he affected? That is to say, mas 
he affected in his own time? Did the note strike the ear 
of his contemporaries as affected? Jt may seem affected 
to us, but is it in its very nature affected, and so for ever 
and to all men to be branded as untrue? It is very hard 
to determine whet must have sounded as falsetto in 
an age just emerging from euphuism. The realities of a 
tremendous crisis were opening men’s eyes and ears 
everywhere to stark facts. The euphuist was out of 
date ; but in quiet.corners, hidden away, euphuism was 
still cultivated as a solace, if not as an ornament. Sir 
Thomas Brown is a euphuist. In him it takes the form 
of a noble melancholy. Jeremy Taylor was a scholar, 
and he is steeped in euphuism. And so of Walton. I 
think the Elizabethan tune was still in his ear. Euphuism 
was not the art of the learned only, or how should we 
account for the Prince of Euphuists, Shakespeare? It 
was a craving for exquisite diction. Only to Walton the 
diction that commended itself as exquisite was that of 
exquisite simplicity. I think we can clearly distinguish 
this from the mawkishly sentimental, the musky sweet- 
ness of the effeminate. Let it be called affectation, 
provided that we give the name to all artificial diction, 
recognising in it a flavour that is not for ordinary palates, 
but only for those which are choice and discerning. Of 
course if you come upon these dainty utterances with 
a blast from Milton’s cow-horn, they must seem in the 
last degree feeble. But what were the men to do 
who got out of the way, and could not brawl? Like 
timid birds, they sang in solitude, making the music that 
soothed their souls. On the mountain crags were the 
eagles shrieking terror. It is curious to observe how few 
references to the war are made in the Lives. Most of 
them were written after the Restoration ; and just in 
proportion as we get away from the grim possibility of 
Cromwell's ghost, so Isaac speaks out. The lives of 
Donne and Wotton, written before the Restoration, are 
almost completely silent about the national troubles. 
Even after 1660, there is no indecent triumph. Charles I. 
is called ‘ the good king,’ ‘ the knowing and conscientious 
King Charles.’ We read of ‘the unhappy Long Parlia- 
ment, ‘this wicked Parliament,’ ‘ these thriving sinners’ ; 
but, on the whole, the tone is very moderate. It must 
be admitted, too, that one of the _post-Restoration 
lives (Herbert’s), and that a great favourite, is in many 
parts languid and lackadaisacal. You can find these 
qualities in Walton. The gentle linen-draper (‘Sempster’ 
Wood) was not a vigorous person. He retired from 
London in 1643, ‘at which time,’ says his biographer, ‘ he 
found it dangerous for honest men to be there.’ Ten 
years afterwards, when he was sixty years old, he gave to 
the world The Complete Angler. 

Here we have him at his best: the sweetest senility, 
Perhaps old men ought not to be too sweet: they are in 
danger of being called old fools. But surely Walton was 
a dear old man, and his prattle the most delicious prattle 
that was ever prattled. Z'he Complete Angler was written 
under the Commonwealth. He got away from it all to 
Staffordshire and Ashbourne, to Charles Cotton, meadows 
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and daffodils, chubb and trout. There he could possess 
his soul in peace and patience. On the very title-page— 
‘the contemplative man’s recreation’—‘ Simon Peter said, 
“T goa fishing ;’ and they said, “ We also will go with 
thee” (John xxi. 3)’ He calls his book a ‘pleasant 
curiosity of fish and fishing,’ in which he may well boast 
that he has ‘mixed some innocent mirth’—the mirth 
how unobtrusive, the innocence how transparent! From 
this ground he warns off ‘all severe, sour-complexioned 
men.’ The art is ‘the honest, ingenious, harmless art of 
angling. ‘I wish thee,’ he says to his reader, ‘a rainy 
evening to read this book in, and that the east wind may 
never blow when thou goest a-fishing.’” A delightful set 
of characters, including Corydon, ‘an honest countryman, 
and a most downright, worthy, merry companion.’ What 
‘companion ’ could be better ? 

Wonderfully cheerful is the opening, only one allusion 
to politics. All that is far, faraway. The testiness of 
Piscator must be drawn from the life. Viator talks of 
Fishermen as simple folk and to be pitied. This won’t 
do at all. Piscator takes high ground and quotes Mon- 
taigne. Walton is shy of the classics, naturally ; he is 
more at home with Kit Marlow; and though he makes 
his humblest bow to Aristotle and Pliny, Gesner is his 
great man—Gesner, the eminent Ziirich botanist, who 
wrote his Historia Animalium in 1516. From such autho- 
rities our good friends got the most amazing theories—as, 
for instance, that ‘ Pike are bred from slime fecundated 
by the sun’s rays.’ But the book is as full of delights as a 
meadow of cowslips. Who can forget the tenderness and 
gentle reverence with which Walton speaks of ‘old 
Oliver Henley’ (‘now with God’)? The otter hunt— 
what brilliance of atmosphere ! what life! The dogs are 
Ringwood, Kilbuck, Sweetlips. Ringwood does the busi- 
ness. And the Vishing proper begins, as reason would 
have it, with a chubb. Viator has a try for a chubb. 
The directions for dressing this chubb are like a passage 
from Leviticus. 

And then they aspire to trout. I suppose the meeting 
with the Milkmaid, and the account of the supper that 
follows, can hardly be paralleled in our literature. 

The frog-bait, though, is the locus classicus. Good, kind 
old soul was Walton ; but could you have trusted him with 
a baby, for instance, if some one had told him that a bit of 
baby was a capital bait for barbel? In the ‘Receipt for 
cooking a Pike’ we no doubt attain the apotheosis of the 
style. It is a splendid vision of a pike in glory. 

The book was popular from the first, and has never 
ceased to be popular. In its subject it appeals to a taste 
which can never fail to be that of Englishmen, and the 
treatment is at once so ‘ contemplative’ and ‘recreative, 
to quote the title-page, that we feel certain it will live as 
long as the language. T. E. Brown. 


THE WHIRL OF YOUTH 


sy MRS. OLIPHANT 


CHAPTER II 


HE essay, I need notsay,on which John laboured, inking 
himself body and soul, was not by any means finishe 

atone sitting. He toiled at'it during the whole of the first 
week which was the term of grace. It was not a good 
essay. The books, read in a hurry and very imperfectly, 
did not convey to him by any means all the sense that 
was in them; his remarks were very conventional, and 
if truth must be told commonplace. That was not John’s 
line, neither is it by any means the only one in which a 
man even at the University can distinguish himself. He 
may row or he may run, which all the world knows are 
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still more ready ways to distinction, or he may play racquets 
or something else for the ’Varsity, or he may at least make 
a good score in the College eleven—all of which things 
count, at least, as much as essays. John however did none 
of these. He knew more of some things, and these not 
inconsiderable things, than some of the Dons, and he was 
no more to be compared with the silly young undergraduates 
who carried him (sometimes) away in their whirls, than 
Hyperion to a Satyr. Alas !—that happens often enough— 
it is a mystery, one of the greatest within mortal ken: but 
none of us can tell why. With John it was different, it 
was in the carelessness of strength, not the fatal lapse of 
weakness that he went astray. 

But he did not know how to write an essay; he did it 
against the grain, and knowing all the time how bad it 
was, even in the midst of the current which soon began 
again to rush around him. He was still sitting at it 
labouring to finish it, seeing land he thought, and panting 
and struggling to get to that blessed shore, when his 
rooms filled one afternoon with a crowd that was very 
much at leisure though it had a hundred things to do. 
There was a capital match on at the Parks and he must 
come to see it, they cried. And there were two fellows 
going out for a spin on the river, on whose heads a great 
many bets were laid: and there was—but it will not be 
expected of me that I should know what was going on in 
an afternoon in October to occupy a band of boys calling 
themselves men, and agog after any and every amusement. 
A few sat on the table dangling their legs, and shutting 
out the light from John’s laboured page, while the 
others stood about—one pair calling out of the window 
over their shoulders remarks upon the passers-by, and 
another pair inside lunging at each other with John’s foils, 
and a few more turning over the yellow novels of which 
he had always a great stock. ‘I say Rushton,’ they cried; 
‘come along ; you're losing all the afternoon on that rot. 
We shan’t see half of the match if you don’t look sharp.’ 

‘Who would have thought of Jack turning out a sap—’ 
cried another who was from Eton and used the language 
of that valuable seminary. 

‘A fellow with his pockets full of money,’ cried another, 
‘and nobody to call him over the coals.’ 

‘Oh, look here,’ cried the men at the window, ‘here’s 
old Chortles going out for a walk, and Peters after him 
Oh, you fellows, shouldn’t you like to be Peters, going out 
for an hour and a half’s viva voce, ambulando! that’s what 
it is to be a pet of old Chortles, oh ho! oh ho!’ 

Chortles, it may be here said, was an affectionate 
nick-name, or otherwise, applied to the Warden, on 
account of a peculiarity in his voice. 

‘ Jove,’ cried the others, ‘if there isn’t Searfield sailing 
along with the Jolly Bruiser right across old Chortles’ nose. 
By George, what’s going to happen? Chortles’ got an 
eye like a hawk, though he pretends to wear glasses, and 
Scarry, poor wretch, is as blind as a bat. Oh, good Lord !’ 
cried the spectators in tones of awe. 

Three other young men precipitated themselves on the 
shoulders of the foregoing to see the fun as they said; that 
a dilettante young nobleman the pink of propriety should 
know the Jolly Bruiser at all, was an unthought-of delight, 
and all the company crowded to see, if not with their own 
yet with others’ eyes. 

‘Oh, Lord!’ reported the first speaker, ‘to see Scarry 
sailing on, with a deal of side, too—not a thought of what 
he’s coming to. Bravo, Peters! he’s putting up a signal 
but the blind ass doesn’t see. Bruiser’s in a dead funk now, 
trying to run away—Scarry’s got hold of his arm. Oh, by 
Jove!’ 

‘What’s up now ?’ they all cried. 

‘Peters behaving like a brick, said another over his 
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shoulder. ‘ Pointing over to the other side—to Shrimp- 
ton’s, by all that’s dreadful! where the last thing out is 
Chortles himself as large as life. Out of the frying-pan 
Into the fire for Peters, eh ?’ 

‘ Did he think he’d do it, then?’ said another. ‘I say, 
you fellows, don't squeeze a man flat! Chortles ain't so 
innocent as he looks, not by a long way. Gives a nod, as 
much as to say I'll come to you by-and-by: and goes for 
Searry straight’ 

Here there was a chorus of laughter, suddenly subdued. 

‘Silence, you fellows! he’s looking this way. Just one 
glance, Rushy, but he sees it’s your windows, and you're 
in for it. Oh, Jove! to see the Warden touching his hat 
to Jim Tucker! Jim squashed, the unjolliest Bruiser you 
ever saw, half a foot shorter at the least, makes tracks 
—and, Lord ! to see Chortles holding Scarry with his eye! 
I'd give all my lands and castles to hear what he says!’ 

‘Ah! it’s all very well for Scarry,’ said another : ‘ cool 
as a cucumber, don’t you know, with nothing against him, 
and a title at his back ; whereas if it were you or me 

‘Explaining he is, by Jove! Don’t you see old Chortles 
shutting him up? Come to me this evening after hall— 
that’s what he’s saying, bet you anything! Oh,I wish 
I could be there to see; and, Lord! there he goes 
across to Shrimpton’s: Peters has remembered, poor old 
man! He’s being led to execution, and he knows it. It 
was all to save that prig Scarry, who will never lift a finger 
for him.’ 

‘I say, you fellows, are we going to stay here all the 
afternoon ?’ said—this incident being over—another of 
the band. John had been sitting, his pen suspended in 
his hand during the little episode above described. The 
cloud of young men at the window had shut out the light, 
while the cries and stamps of the fencers who had 
carried on through all the tumult came in now suddenly 
like a solo after a chorus. John’s ideas were not very 
quick to come at any time, and that last bit of struggling 
towards the end of a very unwilling literary exercise is 
perhaps the worst of all. You are breathless with sight 
of the shore so near at hand, and longing to get to it. He 
had not been able to refuse his interest to these incidents 
as seen from the window, and of course he wanted to be 
out in the fresh air, and the contagion of restlessness in 
the others—who could not keep either legs or arms quiet 
for a moment, and now began to sprawl all about his room, 
some taking sides in the mock contest between the fencers, 
some pulling about his books, his photographs on his 
mantelpiece, and even his portfolios of sketches in the 
corner—gained on him in spite of himself: and the 
obstinacy of pride was not perhaps a very sustaining motive, 
though indeed it was this alone, and not any pleasure in work 
or desire to do it well, which chained him to that hopeful 
manuscript. ‘I wish you’d go,’ he said, with the straight- 
forwardness which was not out of place in that society. 
‘ Brunton, there’s drinks in the cupboard ; you know where 
to find them. Help yourselves, for goodness’ sake, and 
go! I must get this confounded thing before I stir, and 
how can I get on with all of you ballyragging about?’ 

‘Rubbish!’ said Brunton. ‘ Leave it till after. You 
can get it done another time.’ 

‘What other time ?’ said John, setting his elbows square 
on the table. 

‘I never knew Jack to be a sap before,’ said the Eton 
man. ‘Come on, and leave him to his fate.’ 

Then one detachment went rushing down the staircase, 
filling the air with the tumult of their steps and voices. 
But the fencers and their audience still kept the ground. 

‘What a deuced waste of time!’ said Brunton, turning 
over the sheets. ‘By George, Jack, you'll spoil the 
college! Look here, Gaison, and blush if you can for 
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your confounded swagger of a place. See what we can 
do here—and the first week of term, too!’ 

‘Rushy, my boy, you're too good to live!’ said the 
other man. . 

‘T'll tell you what!’ said John in his impatience—but 
he checked himself, for the fencers had put up their 
foils and were preparing to move. 

‘Come along,’ they said, ‘let’s look up the Bruiser and 
see how he likes to meet old Chortles full face in the 
High. Let’s go and have a game of billiards. Let’s have a 
stroll somewhere. Let’s do something. That fellow with 
his pen is enough to bore a man out of his life.” 

Brunton alone stayed, the most intimate, but not the 
most desirable of John’s friends. He was intimate 
solely because he had made up his mind to be so, inde- 
pendent of John’s sentiments, perhaps because he had 
an admiration for John—which was the most flattering way 
of explaining it and even over a sensible fellow like John 
Rushton exercised a certain agreeable influence—perhaps 
for other reasons. He had sought him by night and day. 
He had always been at hand when the young man wanted 
diversion, or even merely a reason for amusing himself- 
and the consequence was that Brunton had grown into a 
necessity, a sort of accompaniment to John’s life. He had 
helped himself to some of the drinks in the cupboard, and 
now sat astride on a chair with his glass in his hand staring 
across the back of it at John’s composition which had been 
resumed with doubtful success. John was unspeakably 
burdened and angered by the presence of this spectator, 
but it is not so easy to dismiss a single visitor as it is to 
adjure a crowd to go away. At length ‘I say old fellow, 
Brunton said. 

John made a movement of impatience with his hand, 
and laboured on. 

“IT say when are you coming down by Iflley, the Old 
Hatchet way? What jolly days we had there last term 
By the way there’s some one there— Beg pardon old man 
if I’m interrupting ——" 

‘Of course you're interrupting,’ cried John. ‘ Look 
here. I’m going to finish this before I budge if the devil 
himself were to interfere” He threw down his pen and 
looked his friend in the face. ‘If you’ve got anything to 
say that wants saying, say it and be done with it in the name 
of F 

‘Ah! [knew Id fetch you so!’ cried the other. ‘ Well 
I'll tell you what it is. There’s a little person there that 
wants to see you very badly—and a very pretty little 
person too. She says, “‘ Ain’t Mr. Rushton up this year ? 
—ain’t Mr. Rushton a-coming out to see us? Me and 
mother thinks a deal of Mr. Rushton. He ain’t a bit 
like the rest of you gentlemen.” ’ 

‘Well ?’ said John, red, but fierce. 

‘Well! I told her I'd tell you. It’s a poor compliment 
for the rest of us, Jack : but you’ve only to go in and win. 

‘Stuff, said John, ‘and fudge and bosh, and whatever 
else there is that’s silly. I understand what she means. 
I have some respect for a woman whoever she is.’ 

‘Oh, respect!’ said Brunton, ‘I expect she would like 
something a little warmer than that. And she says you 
promised to bring her something the very first day you 
were up—and you’ve been up a week—hence those tears.’ 

‘I promised to bring her something ?’ said John with 
confusion : and then he became fiery red once more. 

‘ Don’t you think you'd like a stroll?’ he added ; ‘ don’t 
you think you'd like a game at billiards? there’s always 
some one about that has nothing todo. It’s a pity to lose 
the whole afternoon here.’ 

‘ That’s a broad hint, anyhow,’ cried the other laughing. 
‘Well, I'll go—but don’t forget the Hatchet, old fellow, 
and the arbour in the garden, and the maid of the inn, 
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Oh, I’m off. You need not spoil your books throwing 
them at me.’ 

When he was alone John put down his pen again and 
took out his handkerchief and wiped his forehead. His 
countenance was crimson and the blood all aboil in his 
veins. ‘What a fool I am, what a double-dashed fool I 
have been,’ he said to himself, And it was some time 
before he could resume the work at which he had so 
laboured and struggled, This was a greater interruption 
than anything made by the comrades who had thronged and 
troubled him, Yet after a while he surmounted this also, 
and betook himself to his work with such energy that he 
did at last struggle through. Well! it was not very much 
when it was done: probably no less valuable piece of 
work ever took so much time before. It had cost him a 
great deal of trouble, and now that it was completed it 
was of less than no use to anybody, The unfortunate 
tutor to whom he would have to read it, would groan his 
head off before it was finished, and then it would be flung 
with relief into the fire. And yet he had spent all these 
days at it, cudgelled his brains, and almost cudgelled some 
of the idle fellows who had tried to stop him—for this 
wretched thing that was nothing, which was less than 
worthless !_ Few can perhaps see this so distinctly and with 
so powerful an apprehension as John did. He put it away 
in his desk with a grim smile, and then just as twilight 
was coming on he went out—to stretch his limbs and fill 
his lungs with that damp Oxford air which is perhaps just 
better than no air at all. 

He was swinging along over Maudlin Bridge on his 
walk, ‘thinking hard,’ as he would have said, when there 
came suddenly up out of the twilight a little figure, 
which stopped and clasped its hands at sight of him, with 
a little ery. ‘Oh, is it really you, Mr. Rushton ?’ which 
chimed in, in a very troublous and distressing manner, 
with John’s thoughts. 

“And is this you, Miss—Miss Millar, he said, per- 
turbed, ‘ so far from home ?’ 

‘Yes, she said, ‘it’s a bit late. I’ve been in town 
doin’ two or three little things for mother, and I see it 
was getting dark, and started runnin’-—and then I 
thought that would just make folks stare—and then I 
saw as it was you—— Oh, Mr. Rushton, you've never 
been to see us—though you promised——’ 

‘I have only been up a very little time. 
a great deal to do.’ 

‘Ah,’ said the girl, ‘I know what you gentlemen has 
to do-—just to find out every day something new to 
amuse yourselves—not like us as has to work.’ 

‘T assure you, Mary, it was work with me—real work, 
though you may not believe it,’ he said. 

She came a little nearer to him at the sound of her 
own name, and, looking up, said in a subdued tone: ‘I'd 
believe anything you said.’ 

Fiercely red once more became John, hot as witha 
furnace-blast: but nobody saw this, not even the pair 
of eyes that were for a moment lifted to his. 

‘I’m afraid I don’t deserve as much as that,’ he said 
‘IT say things I don’t mean, just like the 


I—I have had 


humbly. 
rest.’ 

‘I weuldn’t believe anybody but yourself as said so, 
Perhaps you didn’t mean it then, Mr. Rushton, when you 
promised me thal.’ 

‘What did I promise you, Mary ?’ 

‘Oh, Mr. Rushton, you can’t—you can’t have forgotten ! 
You promised me a nice gold locket with your picture 
in it.’ 

They were walking on now side by side in the growing 
dimness, and John had not even daylight to protect him, 
or the expression of his face. 
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‘My picture ?’ he said in dismay, ‘Was I such a fool 
as all that? You shall have the gold locket and welcome, 
Mary ; but you don’t mean to say you would like my ugly 
mug inside ?’ 

‘Oh, ugly, indeed !’ she said ; ‘ that’s just what I should 
like best.’ 
~ Poor John, not knowing what to say, overwhelmed 
with humiliation and shame, yet a little ruefully elated, 
too, that she should like his ugly mug, made a clumsy 
diversion by a total change of subject, and asked hur- 
riedly whether anything had happened since he had been 
away. 

‘Oh, happened!’ she cried, annoyed not to pursue the 
more interesting subject. ‘ Nothing ever happens down 
Iffey way: at least no more than the old thing as mother 
is always at me to—marry: and I shouldn’t wonder if I 
did some day just for a change--—’ 

‘And who,’ said John, with that instant impulse to 
kick him, which is natural to his kind, ‘is the happy 
man ?’ 

‘Oh, you know, Mr. Rushton. It’s Jim Kington, as 
you've heard before. It’s a bit hard,’ said the girl, with 
something like a suppressed sob, ‘ after seeing so much of 
you gentlemen and your ways, to settle down for life with 
such a common man,’ 

‘Would you like, then, to marry—a gentleman?’ John 
said. He did not know why he said it—unthinking, and 
yet not without a thought—wantonly, because it was 
dangerous, because he wanted to see what she would 
Say. 

‘Oh, Mr. Rushton!’ she said, hanging her head: and 
suddenly, to his consternation, he felt a timid touch, her 
hand stealing within his arm, 

‘It wouldn’t be for your good, Mary,’ he said with 
energy. ‘You don’t know what you would have to go 
through. How would you like to have people looking 
down upon you, laughing at you behind your back, perhaps 
mocking you before your face, and all your little faults 
made a fuss about, and nobody to be at ease with. I don’t 
think you would find it a happy fate.’ 

‘If you think I have such bad manners, Mr. Rushton ! 
but not when I take pains. I know how to hold my head 
as high as the best, and give them back as good-——._ And, 
besides, | am very quick at picking things up, and I'd 
soon learn ; 

‘Some things are not so easily learned,’ said John. ‘I 
don’t think you'd find it a happy fate.’ 

‘Oh, Mr. Rushton,’ she said, again hanging with a little 
weight upon his arm, holding it close, ‘why should | 
mind if he loved me?—I’d be ’appy anywhere, if I 
never saw a single soul, only to pass my life along of—— 
‘im! 

She said ‘im,’ but meant ‘you,’ plainer than words 
could say. And John for a moment stood still, planting 
his feet on the soil, feeling the whirl catch them, the 
quickening current, the sweep of a senseless flood: yet 
conscious to the very core that he did not love the girl— 
not the very least in the world. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


THE LATE MR. JOWETT 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer 
1oth October, 1893. 
S1R,—To make an attack on the memory of the dead is the 
most invidious thing that a man can do. But I call to mind a 
sentence out of some novel I once read: ‘De mortuis nil nist 
bonum? Nil nisi verum,say 1; for falsehood can do the dead 
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no good, and may do the living much harm. On this principle 
I dare to supplement your most just estimate of Professor 
Jowett’s character by way of correction to the obituaries. I 
only speak of the last five years or so, during which I have 
been distantly acquainted with him. 

It is not a serious charge against the memory of an old man, 
but it is true, that during that time the Master of Balliol was, 
so far as undergraduates were concerned, a bad master. He 
was not popular and he was not sympathetic, and it was his 
own fault. I do not think I knew any undergraduate in my 
time who had any affection for the Master. We were proud of 
him in a way because of his militant individuality, but we did 
not like him, and he taught us nothing. We never met him 
willingly. When boys of nineteen go to breakfast with a man 
of seventy they may be pardoned for an awkward shyness ; 
above all, when the man of seventy is the most distinguished 
member of the University for which their reverence is still 
uncritical. The Master never did anything to take the edge 
from this shyness. For anything he did to put the freshman 
at his ease he might himself have been the schoolboy and the 
guest. Left to make conversation, the undergraduate plunged 
of course into some desperately foolish commonplace. And 
on the commonplace there always followed the pitiless, icy 
retort. Often it was well deserved, and occasionally it was 
clever, But it always did more harm than good, for it stimu- 
lated resentment instead of thought. Even when the enter- 
tainment was most successful it hardly went further than the 
exchange of halting platitudes about Beaconsfield or Goethe. 
How could it be anything but humiliating to a young man to 
know that his best chance of a courteous reception was some 
such question as ‘ What do you think of Faust, Master?’ To 
shy and sensitive undergraduates their interviews with the 
Master were at best a degradation and at worst a torture. It 
is absurd to excuse him on the ground of his own shyness. At 
his own table he was master of the situation, as he should have 
known, and if he did nothing to make the situation bearable it 
was either because of barrenness, or idleness, or want of sym- 
pathy—any of which faults should incapacitate a man for a 
position such as his. 

Intellectually as socially, he was quite out of touch with his 
subjects—for pupils they were not, even technically,“and I 
doubt if any undergraduate during the last ten years has been 
seriously influenced by him. It seemed as if a portcullis had 
come down over his mind about twenty years ago; however 
wide-minded he may have been before, he was quite deaf to 
everything that happened since. He may have had good 
reason for his convictions, but he never gave it, and so they 
were naturally taken for prejudices. To say, as Zhe Times 
said, that ‘a single pregnant sentence of the Master’s would 
strike deeper and remain longer than a whole argument from 
another man, will be to most of the youngest generation of Balliol 
men only a painfully comical confession of ignorance. How 
could it strike deep when to them it was only a bare, flat contra- 
diction of their own opinions? Religiously, it was natural that 
his utterances seemed to the disciples of Huxley, and indeed of 
Aristotle, nothing but words ; politically, he was—in spirit at 
least—of the school of Lord Sherbrooke ; economically, he 
was well described as of the school of Ricardo; artistically, he 
must have dated from somewhere about Lessing. Even where 
he was undogmatic he was rigidly and most dogmatically 
undogmatic. He was even ignorant of the facts of the last 
generation. That he professed never to have heard of Gilbert 
and Sullivan was at worst only a pointless affectation. But he 
summed up Ibsen: ‘Ibsen is a Swedish novelist who makes 
war on convention; we'll have none of him’; and when an 
undergraduate asked for novels for the College library, he could 
think of nothing more seasonable than a second set of Bulwer 
Lytton. He was never tired of recommending the uncom- 
promising idealists who—undeterred by the experiences of their 
friends—consulted him on the choice of a profession, to go to 
the Bar, on the ground that thereby they would in time earn 
some thousands a year and possibly become judges or knights. 
The advice may have been good, but he should have known 
that it was useless to put it bluntly before men of twenty-one. 
That such a prospect was not universally attractive he could 
never for a moment understand. He was full of such tactless 
gaucheries, and they made him almost useless as the ruler of a 
college made up half of Platonists and half of schoolboys. 
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He had a very strong and striking personality, and he lived 
in a place where personalities are very rare. He did a great 
deal to clear Oxford of a number of absurdities that should have 
been cleared away long before. But except for Oxford, and to 
some extent for the generation of Balliol men that now controls 
the world, he has no significance. To his written work no one 
can attach serious importance. His introductions to Plato are 
as vaguely inconclusive as his sermons. He wasa thinker who 
had a dread of the clear definition of first principles. To speak 
of men like T. H. Green and R. L. Nettleship as his pupils in 
any real sense of the word is preposterous. With all his 
philosophical shortcomings, Green was too great a philosopher 
to have learned much of Jowett ; and to compare him with 
Nettleship, the type of a philosopher, the unwearied Socratic 
seeker after truth, for whom nothing was so tediously trite or 
so shockingly new as to be unworthy of the most patient 
analysis, is only grotesque. 

He was a fine figure of a Head of a House. It was inspiriting 
to see him a year or two ago walking with Mr. Gladstone in the 
garden quad—to see how nearly undistinguished was the cigni- 
fied statesman by the side of the recluse. But, in his late years 
at least, he was not at all a great man, and as nearly useless as 
so resolute a spirit could be.—I am, etc., A BALLIOL MAN. 


EGYPT’S INTEREST IN THE SUEZ CANAL 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 


London, 12th October, 1893. 

SIR,—Mr. Justice Scott says in his letter to The Zimes: 
‘The Khedive does not own a single share in the Canal, but 
Egypt has her royalty of 15 per cent. on the net earnings of the 
Company.’ Despite my personal regard for the Judicial 
Adviser to the Khedive, I am compelled, not merely in self- 
defence, but in the interest of every holder of Egyptian 
securities, to give this statement unqualified contradiction. 
The Pall Mall Gazette has innocently given it circulation, and 
The Times declines to insert a correction. The right to this 
royalty was alienated in 1880. Under the heading of Suez 
Canal Company, Société Civile Certificates, Burdett’s Official 
Intelligence for 1893 states: ‘By article 93 of the Statutes 
of the Suez Canal Company, the Egyptian Government is 
entitled, during the whole of the Canal Commission, to 
15 percent. of the net profits of the Company. This right 
was sold by the Government to the Credit Foncier of France 
on the 21st March, 1880, for a sum of 22 million francs 
(£880,000).’ Burdett, however, is not quite correct. The 
Suez royalty had been pledged to a syndicate, with other secu- 
rities, for 105 million francs (£4,200,000). These advances 
were not repaid, and the securities were retained by 
the pledgees. The Suez royalty might—as I have been 
informed—have been separately redeemed for about 
£700,000. The annual revenue derived by its shareholders 
is about £300,090. It was, therefore, sacrificed at about one- 
tenth of its present value. Ismail may well challenge his 
accusers to point to a more reckless transaction in his own 
career. In 1880 Egypt was receiving a substantial annual 
subsidy from this source. If to this were added the interest 
on the shares, then the revenue in 1894 would be £1,000,000 
per year. The Suez asset would have a capital value of 
£40,000,000, not dearly purchased for an outlay estimated in 
1876 at about £14,000,000. Instead of this the country has a 
debt arising from the Suez Canal transactions of, probably, 
£50,000,000, out of a total of £106,000,000. The peasants pay 
{2,000,000 a year at least for this single item of European 
interference in Egypt’s financial transactions.—I am, etc., 

CopE WHITEHOUSE. 





REVIEWS 
HANS BREITMANN 


Memoirs of G. C. Leland. London: Heinemann. 


No man of spirit and observation need apologise for writing 
his reminiscences. Every one either sees or does something 
in his life worth reading, though few indeed can express their 
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experience in terms of literature. And whoever has the imagi- 
nation to realise himself, to look at his own life from a point of 
view, is sure of an audience, if not of immortality. He need 
not tell the truth; he has no duty towards his reader but to 
carry off his lies with spirit and address. One does not believe 
that Cellini was the handsomest and bravest, as well as the 
most talented man, of his generation. On the contrary, one 
suspects that had it not been for his incomparable trick of 
lying, the world would have known nothing of him, and cared 
very little for his art. But exaggeration suits the braggart, and 
the incredibility of Cellini’s memoirs gives an air of complete- 
ness and reality to the picture. Mill, on the other hand, is 
nothing if not actual. His dull record of priggish ideals and 
of an ill-spent youth is as tiresome a tragedy as modern 
literature has to show, and if you begin the Autobiography in 
pity, you end it in tedium. Yet it is a human document you 
would not care to have missed; indeed, there is none that 
cannot interest the world in his adventures, if only he be blessed 
with a quick memory and a frank habit of mind. 

Now Mr. Leland has a better right than most to tell the story 
of his life. As his experience justified the attempt, so he need 
not feel disappointment at the result. Why, then, should he 
apologise for his indiscretion and insist, with the modesty of an 
amateur, that his manuscript was not intended for publication, 
and is now only committed to the press at the request of friends ? 
Prolix at times the book is; the irrelevant is not always sifted 
out; but its author has had the good fortune to witness wars 
and revolutions, to travel Europe over, to have lived the friend 
of savages and of gipsies; and thus has proved the right a 
hundred times to tell his story. Moreover, he tells it with 
amazing straightness and geniality, and he who will exercise a 
judicious skipping need not have a dull moment in turning over 
these six hundred portly pages. 

But though Mr. Leland has contrived to write a most 
interesting book, he is strangely unconscious of his own merits. 
Among the most interesting achievements of his life he counts 
the introduction of Industrial Art into schools, and the attend- 
ance at Oriental and other congresses. That Hans Breitmann 
should profess the smallest enthusiasm for Industrial Art is 
worse than tragic, and we trust that when Mr. Leland arrives 
at these more painful episodes of his life, he will slur them over 
with a proper sense of their unimportance. For the present he 
provides little but entertainment. The sketch of Philadelphia 
proves that none can better recapture the scenes of childhood. 
The Quaker City was very old-fashioned and beautiful in 
those days. ‘Every house had its garden,’ he writes, ‘in which 
vines twined over arbours, and the magnolia, honeysuckle, and 
rose spread rich perfume of summer nights, and where the 
humming-bird rested, and scarlet tanager or oriole with the 
yellow and blue bird flitted in sunshine or in shade.’ But it 
was when he went to school that his life really began, and the 
reading of a few pages of Urquhart’s Radelais he accounts the 
turning-point. It was to him as ‘the light which flashed upon 
Saul journeying towards Damascus.’ Fortunate indeed was 
the boy who understood that ‘ magnificent mixture of ribaldry 
and learning’ when scarce out of the nursery. At fifteen he 
captured Villon in black letter, so that with /e Moyen 
de Parvenir, the Cymbalum Mundi and Boccaccio, to say 
nothing of an army of mystics, his education was 
well begun. Yet this excellent training did not save him 
from sentimentality. Again and again he protests that, with 
all his researches into curious literature, his mind was still 
pure, and that he best loved such books as Bromley’s Sadbath 
of Rest. But the love of Radelais needs no apology. You 
are either a Rabelaisian or you are not. No woman ever 
was, and too few men. But, given the taste and under- 
standing, the admiration may surely be frank and open. It 
is superfluous to talk in this connection of ‘ stains of dishonesty 
or vulgarity,’ and not even the opposition of the Philistine 
should have driven Mr. Leland to defend his favourite 
reading upon the ground of Philistinism. After Princeton 
came travel and German Universities. Wherever he went 
the best of good luck followed him. He took part in 
the French Revolution of ’48, and ever seemed to be on the 
spot at the dramatic moment. Once more he tells the tale of 

the War, in which he saw and did much service, and after 
which he settled down to the inadventurous career of a 
journalist. But even in literature surprise and good fortune 
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attended him. The Brettmann Ballads, his surest claim to 
memory, were something of an accident. They were written to 
fill up letters, and their author never thought of printing them. 
Indeed, he kept no copies and forgot their existence as soon as 
might be: until at last his friends demanded their publication. 
The success was immediate ; and as it was lightly won, so even 
now itis despised. Mr. Leland, who is before all things the creator 
of Hans Breitmann, believes himself a craftsman. With a com- 
plete ignorance of himself he asserts that ‘his works in design 
and the minor arts form the principal portion of his writings 
and of his life’s work.’ But these, by their nature ephemeral 
and of small account, scarce survived their birth, Yet shall 
Hans Breitmann be a familiar friend unto the next generation. 
Meanwhile though he be inclined to a wrong estimate of his 
own talents, Mr. Leland has written a most interesting auto- 
biography with scarce a dull page and many a vivid picture of 
a fast fading past. 


CORNISH STORIES 


Wreckers and Methodists, and Other Stories. By H.D. 
Lowry. London: Heinemann. 


The first thing that comes into the mind to say of these 
stories is that, with few exceptions, they seem to come straight 
from their sources in life, with little convention of spirit inter- 
posing. There is but small appearance in them of a recognition 
and presentation of types familiar in literature ; in the adjust- 
ment of his observation the writer follows not this or that 
writer, but uses his own sense of perspective, however acquired 
That is to say that Mr. Lowry, whatever be the value of his 
present achievement, has in him—given a certain amount of 
ability which may be at once allowed him—the making of an 
original story-teller, whose spirit must be unconventional 
individual. It is not likely to be ever said of him with justice 
that he is So-and-so and water. With justice—for it is likely 
enough that, since he has written a book in the present year of 
grace about the lives of miners and fishermen and other simple 
Cornish folk, it will be said that he has essayed to do for 
Tallywarn what Mr. Barrie has done for Thrums: his people 
are of the same class, roughly speaking, as Mr. Barrie’s Scots ; 
their dialect almost equally remote from average English. It 
is probable that Mr. Barrie’s example may have given hima 
motive, and one may reasonably trace in some few of his stories 
a more elaborate influence. But he is attracted less by the 
sombre humours of simple lives which have so far chiefly 
attracted Mr. Barrie than by their potentialities of tragedy ; 
there are other differences—of quality and matter: in fine 
you may leave a comparison which, natural enough, is rather 
facile than profitable. 

The stories are tragic and comic, and twice their place is taken 
by impressions of episodes, in ‘In the Year of Death’ and‘ The 
Wreck.’ The former of these two is from a literary point of 
view the most ambitious effort in the book, for you cannot read 
an impression of a time of plague (this one is of the cholera) 
and not go back to Thucydides. Apart from the choice of 
phrases Mr. Lowry loses here in impressiveness of effect in so 
far as he declines from simplicity of view. ‘Another... cried 
that if God smote us we were human still, and shoul: still cling 
to the decent usages of men, doing reverence to Sorrow meanly 
incarnate in our kind.’ Ah yes, you think, the thought is fine 
in its way, but who thinks of abstractions with cholera in his 
neighbour’s bowels? On the whole one would say that although 
blemishes of inappropriate detail are easier to find in the 
tragedies (as is natural), it is in tragedy that Mr. Lowry excels, 
and especially in tragedies with a supernatural element. ‘An 
Object Lesson’ is indubitably fine, and so is ‘The Two Pro- 
cessions.’ The latter illustrates the extent to which vulgar 
hatred of the victims of ‘unlawful’ love may take a chapel- 
going crowd, a theme on which Mr. Lowry is at his best and is 
likely to be accused of exaggeration. In both these stories he 
reaches a vividness of presentation which is quite admirable, 
‘The Informer,’ the longest of the tragedies, is less impressive : 
the girl who waits until the day of her marriage to him to 
denounce the man who had betrayed her dead lover is not 
altogether convincing in print, whether she lived or not. Of 
the humorous stories ‘Going Back’, which presents a character 
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with remarkable completeness, is perhaps the best. In another 
a type of intellect is cleverly indicated with great brevity: 
‘his world was perhaps a limited one, but he was happily un- 
conscious of restriction, and the things that fell within his 
horizon were one and all distinctly visible to him.’ And here 
is a pleasant memory of immemorial wisdom: ‘I tell ’ee, sir, 
wise or foolish is ’cordin’ as it may happen.’ 

As to convention of form, Mr. Lowry is, you would say, 
not yet convinced of dictions variously fitting. You come here 
and there in his tragedies on phrases better suited to the lighter 
kind of essay, and, on the other hand, he is now and then betrayed 
into a rather facile solemnity. A somewhat too easy and un- 
necessary alteration of a familiar phrase is shown in such a 
turn as ‘bidding him attend thereafter to his own concerns.’ 
But on the whole Mr. Lowry has attained to a style that if not 
conspicuously individual is a worthy result of trouble too seldom 
taken by novelists. His book clearly promises a better, and 
places the author at once among the best writers of the short 
story, for he understands its essentials and can take intelligent 
pains over its details. 


A WINDING-UP PETITION 


British East Africa, or Ibea. By P. L. MCDERMOTT. 
London : Chapman. 


This most melancholy book is practically an indictment of 
Lord Salisbury, in that by omission and commission he has 
injured the British East Africa Company. In truth, if 
we compare our Foreign Office to the German, we note 
a certain supineness in backing up British adventurers, whether 
Radicals or Tories be in power. Still, the least reflective of 
readers cannot fail to perceive that many of Mr. McDermott’s 
arguments are ingenious rather than convincing; and that 
he disregards one vital consideration altogether. The Com- 
pany’s sphere includes, according to Mr. Stanley, some 
750,000 square miles, and the capital at its disposal has been 
but £240,000. Could other than failure result from such in- 
adequate resources, more especially when the managers dis- 
played a truly Scots disinclination to throw good money after 
had? ‘Their patriotism finds an eloquent exponent in their 
Assistant Secretary, but his phrasemongering cannot disguise 
the fact that it only risked a bare quarter of a million. Clearly 
Mr. Stanley’s admission that the enterprise collapsed because it 
undertook to do more than its means would allow, is no more 
and no less, than the truth. Ibea, in fact, has lacked her Cecil 
Rhodes, and though the wherewithal can doubtless be raised 
by methods other than ducal directorates and gold-booms, the 
combination of philanthropy with five per cent has not 
succeeded in attracting the public. 

However, it may freely be allowed that never was a syndicate 
dogged by more persistent ill-luck than the British East African. 
Time was (in 1877 namely) when the whole dominions of 
Zanzibar might have been ours for the asking, but the Foreign 
Office declined to move, and the opportunity was lost. Accord- 
ingly the acquisition, when it came to pass, had to be hastily 
effected, in order to preserve a poor moiety from German 
rapacity. Moreover few travellers, Mr. Joseph Thomson 
excepted, had penetrated into the interior, which remained, in 
consequence, a land of unknown potentialities. (At the same 
time the presumption was that caravans had good reasons for 
starting from Bagamoyo, now in German territory, rather than 
fron. Mombasa.) Again Teutonic militarism brought about 
Bushiri’s revolt, which in turn necessitated the naval blockade, 
and tended thereby to stultify Mr. George Mackenzie’s states- 
manlike settlement between Arab, Missionary and Nigger Freed- 
man on the other side of the boundary. But the chief obstacle 
to peaceful annexation was the unscrupulous filibustering of 
sundry Germans within our sphere, as openly countenanced by 
Bismarck, though his own East Africa Company was already 
moribund. Their impudent establishment of sham claims upon 
the Northern Ports, that they might exact compensation for 
subsequent retirement, their encouragement of the Sultan of 
Witu’s pretensions, that they might grab Manda and Patta, 
and other acts of brigandage, do certainly constitute a course 
of persistent hostility which Lord Salisbury allowed to pass 
without sufficient protest. Indeed, the perusal of Mr. 
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McDermott’s earlier chapters induces the conclusion that had 
Portuguese been concerned in the business the result had been 
very different. At the same time the Anglo-German agree- 
ment, as finally engineered by the Conservative Premier, gave 
the Company undisputed possession with reasonable prompti- 
tude, and it was through official influence that the superfluous 
harbours above Kismayu were made over to the Italians. 
Besides, though ‘premature occupation’ is throughout the 
burden of Mr. McDermott’s complaint, the painting a district 
red on the map, and then leaving it derelict by no means tends 
to the consolidation of Empire. Mr. Rhodes has known how 
to establish outposts and then build up communications, but 
the East Africa Company has not imitated his salutary example. 

These considerations apply especially to Uganda, concerning 
which country Mr. McDermott appears to write somewhat 
confusedly. He starts with the confusion that ‘the value of 
the coast depended, and still depends in a large measure, on 
the commerce of the distant interior,’ and then goes on to 
argue that the interests involved were chiefly, if not entirely, 
Imperial. Yet surely the Company, with foreign rivals in the 
field, must either be masters of M’Wanga’s kingdoin or 
nothing, as Mr. Jackson saw when he boldly exceeded his 
instructions, and by advancing from Kavirondo, caused Dr. 
Peters to retire. And even had that bloodthirsty physician 
(not to mention Emin Pasha) withheld his hands, Father 
Lourdel designed to establish a theocracy which must 
have eventually become a French Protectorate. Accordingly, 
it follows that Lugard’s expedition, so far from being the 
creation of external agitation and Ministerial masterfulness, 
was projected in pure self-defence, and that, once despatched, 
it could not be withdrawn. Yet, had not the Church Missionary 
Society come to the rescue, every official would have been 
recalled later on, and the country left to welter in anarchy. 
Under the circumstances the Company can hardly be absolved 
from the charge of not knowing its own mind, even if Sir 
William Harcourt’s scandalous obstruction of the railway vote 
occurred at a well-nigh fatal moment. Besides, the Brussels 
Conference may impose certain obligations for the suppression 
of the slave-trade ; but it dictates the how and not the when, 
nor, the proceedings of our neighbours considered, have our- 
selves any particular call to hurry. The truth is that the 
Company had not sufficient resources to carry it over the 
anxious period which must inevitably precede the return for 
outlay, and hence its present dismal plight. Much has been 
achieved in the way of exploration, rivers have been navigated, 
and a telegraph erected, but a grip has not been obtained 
upon the whole area in any way comparable to Mr. Rhodes’s 
over Mashonaland, and simply because the funds were not 
forthcoming. 

Mr. McDermott establishes clearly enough that Sir William 
Mackinnon and his associates had to contend with much official 
pedantry in such small matters as the enlistment of Soudanese 
and the importation of coolies into the colony. But these hind- 
rances had little to do with the final collapse, and even Lord 
Salisbury’s financial stringency merely hastened the inevitable. 
He had to play the honest broker between Sultan and Company, 
and, on the whole, he succeeded; though his refusal to allow 
the commutation of the revenue was certainly over charitable 
to the former, considering that the Germans had already 
effected that manceuvre. Again, the declaration of Zanzibar 
a free port has augmented the island’s prosperity, and even the 
placing of the mainland within the Free Zone under the Berlin 
Act may be commended from the standpoint of British manu- 
facturers. It may be that the step seems somewhat precipitate, 
more especially when the evasions of the edict by Germans and 
Portuguese are remembered, and the Company’s status has been 
rendered untenable thereby. But the conflict of jurisdietions 
was very serious, and its confessed inability to hold Uganda 
forms a valid reason against its continued existence. Accord- 
ingly Mr. McDermott’s suggestion that the shareholders should 
be compensated, and the property and territory transferred to 
the Zanzibar Protectorate, can scarcely be bettered. Mr. 
Stanley, you note, has confided to The Western Mail a pro- 
ject for a fresh start under Welsh auspices. But, in the first 
place, the old difficulties would be bound to recur ; and, in the 
second, those two millions sterling to be recovered by the sale 
of railway plant and so forth exist only in the traveller’s ima- 
gination. 
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THE HUMOURS OF CHESS 


Chess History and Reminiscences. By H.E.BirRD. London: 
Dean. 


Daring, tricky, paradoxical, Mr. H. E. Bird remains after 
forty-seven years of chess the most amusing, perplexing 
champion whom you may ‘take on’ at Simpson’s for the modest 
and traditional shilling a game. He opens so badly, appears 
so reckless and indulges in so many freaks of play that the first- 
rate amateur imagines himself bound to win, and yet almost 
invariably loses. Failing to perceive the trap, or over-reaching 
combination, the confident one finds himself checkmated ere he 
realises what has happened. It is opposed to the casual 
stranger that you see Mr. Bird at his best. Since the days 
when Buckle, the historian, whom he considers first of amateurs, 
used to give him pawn and move, and when he took odds from 
the cheery and invincible Staunton he has made many a 
gallant attempt to seize the championship, but in first-class 
contests his tactics never succeed. His place may be defined 
as that of a splendid second to Blackburn, Steinitz, Tarrasch, 
Lasker and other great exponents of the game. His writing 
resembles his play in its bad qualities. It were a dreary task 
to dwell on his errors in English—repetitions, contradictions 
and inaccuracies—for a more slipshod book never was penned ; 
and yet they that can away with these blemishes will find it 
marked by an interest all its own. It is hard to understand 
how an author who has a column of the Z7zmes for practice 
ground should not acquit himself more creditably, though none 
but himself could have done this piece of work. 

Mr. Bird says much that deserves consideration. He delights 
in his reputation as an old-fashioned chess-player who disdains 
not in days of foolish pride to dedicate his book to his ‘ patron’, 
and to bewail the disappearance of the class that, having no 
part in the popularisation of the game recently witnessed, took 
rising professional genius under its care. For the British Chess 
Club, started some years ago with a blare of trumpets and a pro- 
fuse advertisement of such names as Tennyson, Ruskin,Churchill 
and Peel, he is full of scorn. Practically it has achieved 
nothing and is a moribund institution. Equally contemptuous 
is he of the gigantic match between North and South played in 
January. And certainly, judging from the published games, the 
tournament of a hundred and six competitors was remarkable 
for nothing save its size. For any instructed on-looker was 
like to gain more from watching a pair of the excluded experts. 
Mr. Bird mentions most of his contemporaries in terms 
generous and appreciative, but he cannot suppress a sneer at 
the foreigners who control most of the chess departments in 
London and provincial papers, and especially at that waning 
‘champion of many columns’, Mr. Isidor Gunsberg. A propos 
of his journalistic reminiscences he presents some amusing 
stories of Mr. Steinitz, who, when he first became chess editor, 
‘kept watch all night over the Fze/d Office lest it should dis- 
appear before the morning’, and gives a funny picture of ‘the 
Rothschild of Chess’ with horrid start and whisper dread 
tramping up and down Simpson’s Divan asking, ‘Oh, have ycu 
seen my article? How many K’s in occur? And is there more 
than one H in Editor?’ Concerning stakes, Mr. Bird writes 
with sense and discernment: that they should remain small 
he considers necessary in the interests of the game. Staunton 
played many a one for sixpence, and masterpieces have 
been evolved where a cup of coffee was the sole 
wager. Bird’s games with Boden, some of the best he 
played, were all for love; and he is greatly in favour of the 
shilling bet long usage has consecrated into a law at Simpson's. 
Let it be recalled in the professional’s honour that this is really 
a bet, and that he does not hire himself out to play for a shilling 
a game. On the contrary, he is seldom unwilling to give such 
odds as will make the game tolerably equal. His plunder 
(when he gets any) is obtained from exhibitions and news- 
papers. Mr. Bird is most disappointing when he endeavours 
to characterise the various styles of the masters. You feel that 
he has the root of the matter in him, though he lacks the 
literary skill to express it. Had he been a trained writer, his 
opportunities in half a century’s Bohemianism, during which he 
has encountered all the most celebrated practitioners, would 
have enabled him to furnish a diverting account of mannerisms 
in chess. But it is not enough to praise Anderssen for ingenuity 
and invention, Morphy for genius and grace, Zukertort for 
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scientific development, Staunton, Buckle, Steinitz and Mason— 
all lumped together—for patience and care. That Tarrasch 
differs from Tchigorin, and Burn from Gunsberg, or that Mac- 
kenzie is ‘ grand and irresistible in his attacks,’ is not satisfying. 
The only style described well is the author’s own, and that is 
only to be gleaned by consulting a vast number of references, 
most of which appear to have been inserted out of vanity- 
Perhaps Mr. Bird, who is nothing if not eccentric, would 
consider his book spoiled by the introduction of any uniform 
scheme of punctuation, or by transforming jumbles of vocables 
into definite sentences. He would doubtless regard as an 
insult exhortation to prune the padding, to omit the repetitions, 
to suppress the chess-nuts (this is quite in his own style), to 
reduce his book to order, and rescue the index from confusion. 
Yet you cannot help thinking he would lose naught by these 
changes. 


NEW NOVELS 


The Boy-God, Troublesome and Vengeful (London : Unwin), 
by E. M. Lynch, belongs to what might be called the middle 
order of intellect. It will not delight the million, for whom the 
funny man of the period clowns it. On the other hand, it is 
conceivable that a very highly educated philosopher might find 
many of its pages not good to read consecutively. But it is in- 
telligent and informed to a certain extent, and possesses a degree 
of comedy. The Senior Governess of the Camelot College for 
Ladies and a few of her favoured pupils set out on a discussion 
of ‘floating capital,’ and proceed until Constance ‘allowed it 
to be perceived that she associated nothing but ships with the 
word—unless, perhaps, flotsam and jetsam,’ and then they agree 
to hold a debate on Love. On the little god their humour is 
of course severe, and the loves of the ages and their pitied 
friends are analysed in the best manner of drawing-room philo- 
sophy and cheap science. But remembering that the speakers 
are young and very pretty (your imagination is stimulated with 
some charming pictures of their ;heads), you are conscious of 
an agreeable effect. Of course there is marrying and giving in 
marriage at the end of the book. The Senior Governess is 
conventional farce ; the pupils are mostly attractive, but their 
femininity is, if anything, rather exaggerated for the occasion. 
At the bottom ofeach page stand more or less irrelevant quota- 
tions, chiefly from Sydney and Mr. Meredith; in fact, there is 
more quoted than original matter, but the one is well chosen, 
and the other amusing. 

A Comedy of Masks (London: Heinemann), by Ernest 
Dowson and Arthur Moore, is modern, in the sense in which 
one applies that epithet to ephemeral writing. There are 
many impressions in it, many efforts to picture scenes in a 
few lines, there is a good deal about artists and the opposi- 
tion of schools, and the question of artistry versus cash, and 
the authors (or one of them) have read a book called Dorian 
Gray. There are also a hundred and one clichés. There is 
the cliché of padding—a description, for instance, of the 
commonplace habits of a commonplace barrister ; there is the 
cliché of Quixotism, where a man takes on himself the sin of 
a rascal because he loves the rascal’s wife; there is the cliché 
of dénduement, where the wife is told all about it at a ball, any 
other time doing as well. Concerning the last two matters we 
may say (using a cliché) that people don’t do these things. 
There are, however, two characters, not of a stereotyped order, 
indicated with precision. One is a naturalised Englishwoman 
of French extraction, and the other an Englishman of the 
world, and both have an irony about them agreeable to 
appreciate. Also there is a scene or two not unskilfully 
described. Minus its c/tchés, in fact, the novel had been readable 
enough. 

Many of the incidents of Mr. Frank Barrett’s latest story, 
The Woman of the Iron Bracelets (London: Chatto), might 
be condemned on the ground of improbability ; but it were a 
éaptious criticism, since in a romance of this kind it is pre- 
cisely the unusual that the reader expects. A situation which 
would be absurd (say) in Mr. Meredith’s atmosphere is in its 
right place here. Though Mr. Barrett does not write for pos- 
terity, he has a happy gift of amusing and interesting his 
contemporaries, and he has seldom used that gift to better 
purpose. Hypnotism is enough to provide a writer of his 
imagination with a plot, but Mr. Barrett is prodigal of sensa- 
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tion. To hypnotism he adds a lady as mysterious in her 
introduction as a heroine of the Thousand and One Nights, 
an equally mysterious death, a charge of murder, a robbery, 
and a horrible railway accident. The whole is brought 
to a happy conclusion, virtue triumphing over vice as it 
triumphs only at Drury Lane. The book is written with un- 
deniable force and energy : there is not a page to skip, and as an 
example of a light yet sensational novel it is hard to beat. 
In the presentment of the old country doctor who tells the 
story from his diary there is something better. He is an artistic 
creation, and reveals himself by touches so subtle, that you 
wish the author would in his next be content with a less melo- 
dramatic motive. 

On Stronzer Wings (London : Cassell), by Edith Lister, isa 
typical example of a widely-read yet quite obscure class of 
novel that presents an impossible region where it is generally 
either cloudless summer or joyous Christmas, though the falling 
leaf has been known to veil tenderly the closing love scene. 
Denizens of this enchanted spot rarely number more than 
twenty-seven summers or less than seventeen. One or two 
matrons may exist, but these are complaisant enough to pass 
unnoticed. The men, all handsome in assorted styles, have 
leisure and wealth unlimited ; the lives of the many in ‘ the 
Guards’ being one protracted furlough: while an occasional 
artist may busy himself with studio teas, if with naught else. 
The maidens, all bewitchingly lovely, also in varied ways, spend 
their time changing their gowns, flirting with the men, and 
grieving over slight misunderstandings as to who loves who— 
for all are in love. The end invariably finds the pairing done 
to everybody’s satisfaction. Lady Lorrimer’s Scheme and The 
Story of a Glamour (same publishers), by Miss Edith E. Cuthell, 
are two love tales, each with a female villain who is successful for 
a time in rendering the hero oblivious of the gentle heroine’s 
charms and impervious to her tears. Lady Lorrimer is a 
widow of the worst order, who removes a feeble but affec- 
tionate rival by sending her once too ‘often into a cataleptic 
trance, aud who in the moment of her triumph is ruined by 
purloining a gold snuff-box—while the ‘glamour’ is exercised 
by the common adventuress with golden locks and rosy cheeks 
who enters county society for a space with baleful results. The 
stories are not badly written, though they are not worth the 
labour expended upon them. A pleasant little romance is 
Womanlike (same publishers), by Florence M. King. It has 
some leaven of thought which goes far to atone for the 
defects of the companion volumes. 

Mrs. G. S. Reaney is nothing if not energetic; and in Dr.Grey’s 
Pattent (London : Bliss) her vigour is overwhelming. She takes 
possession of her golden-haired heroine at birth, and hurries 
her from one hairbreadth escape to another, pausing for a 
breathless momentto witness her—seemingly unnecessary—con- 
version, then speeding her on again through trials and tempta- 
tions, till on the last page but one she safely deposits her with 
the sole male character in the book properly qualified to meet 
her in the region of religious controversy. The Yorkshire 
folk-lore forming the foundation of the five tales in Jeanie o’ 
Biggersdale (London: Unwin) reveals the customary blending 
of the supernatural and the credulous; and on this groundwork 
Katherine Simpson has, with much sympathy, reared stories 
of simple, hag-ridden persons. ‘A Jael of the Nineteenth 
Century’ attains a higher level than the other sketches ; 
though, like them, it would have gained by condensation. 
The new instalments of the rightly-named ‘Dainty Book’ 
Series (London : Innes) includes Zi/y and Water-Lily, by Mrs. 
Comyns Carr, which prattles lovingly of flowers and birds and 
fairies, Miss Winifred Smith’s designs according well with the 
quaint fancies they illustrate ; two bright little tales presented 
in Miss Knatchbull-Hugessen’s natural way, A Hit and a Miss 
and ‘The Passé Défini Girl’: andd Mannerless Monkey, whose 
heroine’s varied scrapes are so fraught with injury to others, 
that Miss Mabel Wotton had done the juvenile world service 
had she devised for her prompt retribution—something with 
boiling oil in it. Zzt#le Count Paul (London : Gardner), by 
Mrs. E. M. Field, is a capital story of the French Revolution, 
with appropriate illustrations by Forestier. Mrs, Lysaght’s Rex 
Singleton (same publishers), which has a'wholesome tone, depicts 
a good boy who narrowly escapes priggishness, though there are 
bad and indifferent folks enough to keep the book lively and 
readable, 
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We havealso received Zhe Pope's Mule, and other Stories 
(London : Unwin), selected from Alphonse Daudet’s works, and 
translated by A. D. Beavington-Atkinson and D. Havers, being 
the latest number of the delightful ‘Children’s Library’ ; the 
second part of an excellent Dictionary of Birds (London: Black), 
by Alfred Newton, assisted by Hans Gadow ; PAilip~’s Anato- 
mical Model (London : Philip), with descriptive text by W. S. 
Furneaux ; a new edition of Kenilworth (London: Black), 
being the new volume of the ‘ Dryburgh Edition’ of Sir Walter ; 
a new edition of Zhe Wanderer (London: Longmans), by the 
late Lord Lytton ; a new edition, being the third, of Don Orsino 
(London : Macmillan), by F. Marion Crawford ; a new edition, 
being the third, of Zhe Marflot (same publishers), by S. R. 
Lysaght; Zopseys and Turveys (London: Unwin), by P. S. 
Newell, a collection of pictures diverting as ingenious ; the first 
yearly volume of Chums (London : Cassell), a capital journal 
for boys; and the annual volume of Zhe Quiver, issued by the 
same publishers. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


FicTIon 


A Dozen All Tol. W. E. Norris and Others. Blackie. 

A Gray Eye or So. J. ¥.Moore. Hutchinson. 3 vols. 

A Latter-Day Romance. Mrs. Murray Hickson. Bliss. 

An Ancient Ancestor. C. E. Hall. Skeffington. 3 vols. 

A Romance of Skye. M. Maclean. Oliphant. 

Barabbas: A Dream of the Worlds Tragedy. Marie Corelli. 
Methuen. 3 vols. 

Claudea’s Island. Esme Stuart. Sampson Low. 

Drolls from Shadowland. J. H. Pearce. Lawrence. 

In a North Country Village. M.E. France. Osgood. 

Keynotes. George Egerton. Mathews. 

Mauryeen. Insco Novo. Digby. 

Milliara. Noel Hope. Unwin. 2 vols. 

The Emigrant Ship. W.C. Russell. Sampson Low. 3 vols. 

The Handsome Humes, William Black. Sampson Low. 
3 vols. 

The Iron Pirate. Max Pemberton. Cassell. 

The Mahatma’s Pupil. Richard Marsh. Henry. 

The Romance of a Country. M. A. Curtois. Unwin. 2 vols. 

The Shadrach and other Stories. ¥F. R. Stockton. W. H. 
Allen. 

The Star-Gazers. G. Manville Fenn. Methuen. 3 vols. 

The Swing of the Pendulum. F.M. Peard. Bentley. 2 vols. 

Two Bites ata Cherry. T.B. Aldrich. Douglas. 

What Necessity Knows, L. Dougall. Longmans. 3 vols. 


VERSE 


A Volume of Poems. Francis Thompson. Mathews. 5s. 
Idyls of Love and Life. F.C. Adams. Kegan Paul. 5s. 
Little New World Idyls. J.J. Piatt. Longmans. 

Orchard Songs. Norman Gale. Mathews. 5s. 

Poems Here at Home. J.W. Riley. Longmans. 3s. 

Smiles and Tears. Arthur Hood. The Record Press. 

The Poems of Leopardi. Translated by F. H. Cliffe. Remington. 
Whispers. Frances Wynne. Mathews. 2s. 6d. 


TRAVEL 


Adventures in Australia Fifty Years Ago. James Demarr. 
Sonnenschein. 

A Winter Cruise in the West Indies. G.T. Temple. Sampson 
Low. Is. 

Eskimo Life. Fridtjof Nansen. Longmans. 16s. 

Exploration of Mount Kina Balu. John Whitehead. Gurney 

Seventy Years Life Travel and Adventure, Vol. 1. Stock. 


BioGRAPHY 


Keely and His Discoveries. Mrs. Moore. Kegan Paul. tos. 6d. 

Landmarks of a Literary Career. Mrs. Newton Crosland. 
Sampson Low. 7s. 6d. 

Letters and Memoirs of Edward Adolphus Seymour, Twelfth 
Duke of Somerset. Lady Guendolen Ramsden and W. H. 
Mallock. Bentley. 16s. 

Lord Tennyson and His Frienas. Mrs. Thackeray Ritchie. 
Unwin. 6gs, 
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Memoirs. G.C. Leland (Hans Breitmann), Heinemann, 

Moltke: His Life and Career. W.O’C. Morris. Ward and 
Downey. 2Is. 

Recollections of Countess Theresa Brunswick. Mariam Tenger, 
Translated by Gertrude Russell. Unwin. 3s. 6d. 

The Autobiography of Wolfe Tone. Edited by Barry O’Brien. 
Unwin. 32s. 

The Life of R. R. Suffield. Williams and Norgate. 

The Poet and the Man. F.H. Underwood. Bliss. 4s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEA 


A Companion to Dante. G. A. Scartazzini. Translated by 
A. J. Butler. Macmillan. tos. 6d. 

Agricultural Botany. M.C. Potter. Methuen. 3s. 6d. 

Arts and Crafts Essays. Rivington. 7s. 6d. 

Beckford’s ‘ Vathek’. Edited by Richard Garnett. Lawrence. 
21s. 

Dissections Illustrated. Part 11. C.G. Brodie. Whittaker. 
10s. 

Dramatic Works. Vol. 1. Oscar Wilde. Mathews. 7s. 6d. 

Englana’s Foreign Trade. A. L. Bowley. Sonnenschein. 
2s. 6d. 

Essays. J. A. Symonds. Chapman. 5s. 

Essays, Speeches, and Memoirs of Count von Moltke. Osgood. 
21s. 

Fians, Fairies, and Picts. D. MacRitchie. Kegan Paul. 6s. 

Further Excavations at Zimbabye. J.C. Willoughby. Philip, 
3s. 6d. 

Glimpses of Church and Social Life in the Highlands in Olden 
Times. Alexander Macpherson. Blackwood. 

Handbook of English Cathedrals. Mrs. Schuyler van Renns- 
elaer. Unwin. os. 6d. 

Healthy Hospitals. D. Galton. Frowde. 10s. 6d. 

Horse-Racing in England. Robert Black. Bentley. 15s. 

Our English Minsters. ¥.W. Farrar. Isbister. 3s. 6d. 

Our Ghosts. Edmund Leigh. Digby. 3s. 6d. 

Our Ocean Railways. A. ¥. Macdonald. Chapman. 

Practical Guide for Prospectors. C.W. Moore. Kegan Paul. 
12s. 

Practical Work in Heat. W.G.Woolcombe. Frowde. 2s. 

Printer’s Marks. W. Roberts. Bell. 7s. 6d. 

Rambles and Recollections of an Indian Official. Sir W. H. 
Sleeman. Edited by V. A. Smith. Constable. 12s. 

Reflections upon Musical Art. Joseph Goddard. Goddard. 

Salient Points in the Science of the Earth. J. Dawson. Hodder. 
7s. 6d. 

Tales from Westminster Abbey. Mrs. Frewen Lord. Sampson 
Low. 2s. 6d. 

The Blackfriars of Perth. R. Milne. Douglas. 2!s. 

The Buccaneers of America. J. Esquemeling. Sonnenschein. 
15s. 

The Covenanters of the Merse. J. W. Brown, Oliphant. 
2s. 6d. 

The Human Body. Owen Lankester. Allman. 

The Religion of a Literary Man. Richard Le Gallienne 
Mathews. 3s. 6d. 

The Riddle of the Universe. E. D. Fawcett. Arnold. 14s. 

The Sunny Days of Youth. E.J. Hardy. Unwin. 17s. 6d. 

Toftseys and Turveys. P.S. Newell. Unwin. 5s. 


ForEIGN 


Au pays des dollars. M. Bernard. Paris: Lévy. 3fr.50. 

Aventures de guerre. Au temps de la République et du 
Consultat. MoreaudeJonnes. Paris: Guillamin. 7fr.50. 

Daemmerungen. K.v.Gottschall. Breslau: Trewendt. 15m. 

Das wandernde Licht. E.v.Wildenbruch. Stuttgart : Engel- 
horn. 5opf. 

Die englischen Dramatiker vor, neben und nach Shakespeare. 
A. F. v. Schack. Stuttgart: Cotta. 7m. 

Die Lehre Aristoteles ueber das Wirken Gottes. \K. Elser. 
Muenster: Aschendorff. 6m. 

Don Ignacio. A.Galice. Paris: Charpentier. 3fr.50. 

La Cour de Berlin. Pierre de Lano. Paris: Simonis. 3fr.50 

Lamenteuse. Alphonse Daudet. Paris: Flammarion. 3fr.50 

Petit bonhomme: Premicres Etapes. Jules Verne. Paris 
Hetzel. 3fr. 

Remiette. G. Servieres. Paris: Kolb. 3fr.50, 
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